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Science :— 
The Cattle Plague. 
Scientific Notes. 
Scientific Correspondence :— 
The Glacial Submergence, 


Daxamatic CRITICISM. | 
! 
| 
S. V. Wood, Jun. 
} 
| 
| 


Curpgest LiTerRatuRE :— 


Buchanan’s Eve of the Re- 
bellion. 

Verses by Courtesy. 

Waterhouse’s Fiji. 

Thomas Guy and Jacob 
Tonson. 

Classical Text-Books. 

Milly’s Hero. 

Publications of the Week. 


CoRRESPONDENCE :— 

‘R. Caundish, or Cavendish. | 
Tuk BaccHana.s. 
MISCELLANEA. \ 


| 
| 
Proceedings of Foreign Aca- | 
demies. 
Reports of Learned Societies. 
| Meetings for Next Week. 
ART :— 
The National Gallery. | 
Exhibition of the Society of 
Female Artists. 
Music :— | 
Sacred Harmonic Society. 
Musical Notes. 


LONDON: 2% TAVISTOCK STREET, UOVENT 
GARDEN. 








R OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. — 
1 GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT Esq., R.A., will DELIVER 
TWO LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE on the evenings of 
MONDAY, the 5th, and THURSDAY, the 8th FEBRUARY. 
The Lectures commenceeach evening at Eight o’clock precisely. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., 
Secretary. 


ENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYP- 
TIAN Atle, tyre The EXHIBITION will OPEN on | 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 5th. From 10 till6 on Dark Days; | 
and at Dusk the Gallery is lighted by Gas. j 


WALTER SEVERN,) x... c« 
GEORGE L. HALL, / Hon. Secs. 


Y ORDER of the TRUSTEES of the 
SOANE MUSEUM. 

The MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, will be OPEN this 
Season on the Wednesday in each week in the months of Feb- 
ruary and March; on the Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days in April, 5 and June; and on Wednesdays in July and 
August. Cards of Admission to be obtained of the Curator, at 
the Museum, or from the Trustees. 














IVERSITY HALL, 14, BROWNS- 
WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 


the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B. ; assisted by expe- 
rienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 


or Eastern Lai Gentlemen receive a thorough Educa- 
tion in all B and the most carefu! special attention is 


to the on of Candidates for University and Civil 
rvice Examinations, and the Preliminary Arts Examinations 
for Law and Medical Students.—For ail Particulars, apply to 
the Rev. W. Kirkus, 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke ‘Hentxaken, 
London, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received. 


HEMISTRY, HEAT, ELECTRICITY, 

and MAGNETISM.—Mr. TRIBE, late of St. Thomas's, is 

now at a commence his usual COURSE of LECTURES 

at Public or vate Schools, or to pre Gentlemen for the 

various Competitive Examinations, Military, Naval, and Civil, 
in any of the above subjects. 


Address: LONDON SCHOOL of EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
149 Great Portland Street, W. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 

close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 

care (Proprietor of the a 2 pe Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, Paddington Green, W.) 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley Wood, . 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Railway 
= the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 

our. 


®or Terms and srempecines apply to Mr. METCALFE, Grae- 
| 
| 














berg Villa as above. 





NCIENT and MODERN COINS, 
MEDALS, &c.—Mr. C. R. TAYLOR, 2 Montague Street, | 
Russell Square, respectfully announces that he has an extensive | 

Collection of the above articles for selection, on moderate terms 

Boots ke Proofs and Pattern Pieces, Cabinets, Numismatic 


&e. 

Articles can be forwarded to any part of the Country for in- 
7. Spee &c., bought or exc ed, and every informa- 
tion given in reply to communications addressed as above. At- 
tendance daily from 10 a.m. 





T WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? | 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Srrcmen 
Boox or Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on applica- 
tion, by Ricnarp Barrerr, 12 Mark Lane, London. i 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


13 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


President—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


| Chairman—Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P. 


; (WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., F.R.S 
Deputy-Chairmen, ¢ STR CHARLES LOCOCK, , F.RS. 


—_—_— 


| FINANCIAL RESULTS ani HE SOCIETY'S OPERA- 
ONS. 


| The ANNUAL INCOME, steadilyincreasing,exceeds £207,000 


The ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, is over.. 1,491,000 


EL . scconcutbietacs aauniihaks 6ued bats ht oenwens 337,973 
The NEW ANNUAL PREMIUMS were .......... 11,329 
The BONUS ADDED TO POLICIES at the last 

DE WE, nnn cnudele pean sted aan bees bea 275,077 


| The TOTAL CLAIMS BY DEATH paid amount to 2,096,149 





The following are among the distinctive features of the Society : 


Crepit System.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where 
the age does not exceed 60, one half of the Annual Premiums 
during the first five years may remain on credit, and may either 
continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rares or Premium ror Youne Lives, with early partici- 
pation in Profits. 

Enpowment Assvcrances may be effected, without Profits, b 
which the Sum Assured becomes payable on the attainmen 
of a specified age, or at death, whichever event shall first 
happen. 

Invatip Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased risk. 

Promet Setrrtement or Ciaims.—Claims paid thirty days after 
proof of death. 





BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All With-Profit Policies in existence on June 30th, 1866, wil 
participate in the Bonus to be declared in January, 1867, so 
that Persons who complete such Assurances before June 30th, 
1866, will share in that Division, although one Premium only 
will have been paid. 





Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and the Report ae 
issued, can be obtained of any of the Society’s Agents, or o 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James’s Square, London, 8. W. 





HE NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 





POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE AND INDE. 
FEASIBLE. 





Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 





Tante A, wits Prorits. 


Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Single Life, payable 
at death. 


Age| Premium. Agel Premium. Agel Prenton: Age! Premium. 





| 
| 
£8. 4. 
S309 














| #4 £s. d, 2s. d. 
20; 116 0 30 270 40;'; 3 2 0 50 
No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies, 
Acexts Waxtev. Apply to Chief Otfice. 
[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
' COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 
BMMBES POR snc o0.c0c0cessse vt isndescecesece dé odenice 3,000,000. 





home and abroad at moderate rates 
Jjaims liberally and promptly settled. 


All Policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the 


duty to 1s. 6d. per Cent., whether covering Buildings, Furniture 
or Stock. : 


Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property at 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 








NDER the IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE 


and SANCTION of 


Her Most GRACIOUS MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
H.R.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
H.R.H. the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE. 

H.R.H. the PRINCESS MARY of CAMBRIDGE. 


GUONOD’S New Sacred Drama TOBIAS, and other Works 
of his composition (first performance in any count on 
TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 13, at ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, in AID of the FUNDS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL. Principal Vocalists—Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Miss Whytock, and Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Cum- 
mings, Mr. Patey, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Chorus includin 
(by kind Pe ion of the Committee) the pupils o 
the Royal Academy of Music, Signor 's choir, 
and Mr. Benedict's Choral Society, who all have volun- 
teered their services on the occasion, and 
comprising the most Eminent Professors, numberi 
300 Performers. Organist, Mr. F. Archer, Conductor, Mr. 
Benedict. An engagement to conduct the First Performance 
has been offered to the Composer, M. Gounod. Sofa Stalls, 
One Guinea; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats, in 
Balcony and Area, 5s.; Upper Balcony, 3s.; to be had at Mr. 
Mitchell’s Royal Library ; of the principal Librarians and Music- 
sellers ; at Mr. Austin’s Ticket ce, St.James’s Hall; and at 
the Office of the Hospital.—By order, 


J. W. GOODIFF, Clerk to the Committee. 





In the middle of February will be published, 


A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF SOME RARE, 
CURIOUS, AND USEFUL OLD BOOKS, 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


It includes, also, some very Rare and Curious Articles from the 
Libraries of the Eari of Charlemont, Geo Offor, Esq., 
and Duplicates from the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, 


containing some Choice Books from the Library of the late 
Rev. T. Prince, of the Study, Bonsall, near Matlock ; and some 
Splendid and’ Valuable Articles and Beautiful Manuscripts 
upon Vellum, from the Library of a Gentleman, chiefly bound 
by Mr. F.. Bedford. 


Now on Sale, at the Prices affixed, by 
JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 & 18 NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


*.* This curious and interesting Catalogue, consisting of 
about 120 pages, will be forwarded on the Receipt of Six Postage 
Stamps. 





\ TESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED (NON-TARIFF FIRE OFFICE). 
Curr Orrices—7 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; 
77 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 


PAID CAPITAL, NEARLY £80,000. 





General Manager—ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, Easq., M.A. 


This Company is enabled to rate every special risk on its in- 
dividual merit, without reference to the average system of 
classification and rating adopted by all Tariff Offices, 


Prospectuses, Order Forms, &c., may be obtained on applica- 
tion at either of the Chief Offices. 


CHARLES HARDING, Secretary. 
Registered Offices, 7 Waterloo Place, London. 





AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


ite BANKING 





Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


MONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 
TEREST, without the expense of Life Assurance or Pre- 
limi fees.—The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM- 
PANY (Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 
— by instalments, upon personal security, bills of sale, 
eposits of deeds, leases, &v. ; absolute reversions, warehousing 
of goods, or dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 
to live in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 
years. Bilis discounted. Forms ro"; Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C, ’. J. HARVEY, Socretary. 





<= 


Ae 


_———— 


BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. —Homcso- 
pathic Fn Medicai Profession generally, 
Specmmend ben Ee ae =. 


For general use EPPS’ COCOA is ed as an invigo- 

Breakfast Beverage, with delicious aroma. " 

in his work, “‘ Adulterations of Food,” says: “‘ Cocoa 

contains a great variety of important nutritive nee sg ; every 
ingredient n to the growth and sustenance of the body. 


ecessary 
“ As a nutritive, cocoa stands very much higher than 
ake codes or tea.”—Directions of the 


.—Two 

St al ina Regeneabcup filled up with boiling water or milk. 
ed, tib., bm and ilb. packets. Sold b confec- 
tioners, and emists. Each packet is labelled “J. Epps, 
om ic Chemist, 112 Great Russell Street ; 170 Piccadilly; 


H 
and 48 eedle Street 


palizars & COMPANY’S TEAS ARE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA. 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., to 3s. 
4d. per Pound. 


Most Delicious Black Tea is now ay 3s. 6d. per pound. The 
Best Black Tea the world produces 4s. 


Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. Phillips 
and Co. have no Agents. 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, 
London, E.C. 
A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 





PHILLIPS & CO. send all goods Free by their own 
Vans within t miles of No. 8 King Wi City, and 
send Teas, and Spices Free to any Railway 
Station or Market in England, if to the value of 40s. or 
upwards. and Co, have no connexion with any house 
in Worcester or 





AUCE.—LEA & PERRIN®S’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


1s prepared solely by Lea & Pernrs. 
The Public are orthless 


cautioned against w 
mitations, and should see Lea & Perris’ Names are on 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, the Prorrrerors, 
Worcester ; Messrs. & Buackwest; Messrs. Barciay 
& Sox, London, &., &.; and by and en 





ARDS PALE SHERRY at 36s. per 


a oes re ror A Genrieman’s Taste. Bottles and 
—_. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE OF CHARGE. 
CHARLES WARD & SON 


(Established upwards of a Century), 
1 CHAPEL STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


Orders payable 





“Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable, 
nutritive, and demuicent gy Ee As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently i 


COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 


and a copy of whose 


In Tins, 1 and 2 Ibs., at 1s. on, por Bj 6 he. at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
12 Tbs. at 18. 3d. per Ib. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31 Ibs., at 1s. per Ib, 





NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 
Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8. W. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 





ANDLE S.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 
fitting. No Holder, Pa or Serapi uired. Parenrep. 
Fiaun’s Improved Patent’ Hard, Snuffless ber Candle 
is Se.r-rirrine, Clean, ay! and Economical, Burning to the 
end, Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 
for Export at the Works, 


J. C. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


—— i a, rm Unrrep Gonvice eer Tame, and 
atent Pararrine Canpues, as supplied to HER 5 
GOVERNMENT. ve AJESTY'S 





8th Edition, 13th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps 


HUNT on the SKIN; a GUIDE to 


the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, Hair, and Nails; 
with Cases. By Tuomas Henrt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 17 Duke Street, Man- 
chester Square. 
‘*Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”—Lancet. 


“* Many of these disorders have been only lately rescued from 

a pe 
mprovement, Mr. Hun 

very prominent "—M Times. . pse-g 


London; T, RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 
Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; will do all kinds of Do- 
mestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an 
hour ; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


llustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 





135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 
SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 


BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSKS of FEBRUARY, 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Origina: Negatives of 
Warren ve 1a Rue, Esq., President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, &., &c. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
Commencing at any date, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the Namber of Volumes required. 
Crass B Sunscrirrion—HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 











Book Societies in direct communication with the Lib are 
now established in nearly every Town and Village of the King- 
dom. Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite 
in One Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the 
Best New Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Liurrep, 
New Oxford Street. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307 REGENT STREET, W. 


Next Door ro rue Royat Potyrecunic Insrirvtion. 











ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 


Added immediately on publication, in large numbers, suited to 
the probable demand. 
Subscription, from One Guinea. 


Catalogues and Terms on application ; as also the New List of 
Surpuvs Corres, at greatly reduced prices. 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS 
and OTLEY’S, 307 Regent Street 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C 
The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3s., 4s., and 5s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—4s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
eas 4 or BLUE ENVELOPES—4s, 6d., 6s, 6d., and 7s. 6d. per 


, 
CHEAP BUFF ditto for CIRCULARS—2s. 6d. and 3s. per 1,0 0. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—Is. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, Stationery 


Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, Photographic 
Albums, Writing Cases, pag ™ nant: 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
oot begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel — he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, cheap- 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and defy 
competition. 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are —— adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and BookseHers. Merchants and 


Wholesale ers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmi ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church t, London. 


110 











————— 





INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A GENTLE APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC.— 
Sold everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
Re otc aoa 
y 





man 
J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


(iL of HORSE CHESTNUTS 4 sp 
a now 


externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gow 
all cases of Chronic an 





— to be applicable 
iseases, ‘ curi Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Carbuncles, Boils, Swe &. In 
bottles, with directions, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
principal Chemists, or by post on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only of REW and CO., Operative Chemists, 282 Regent Street, W. 


Bie Rk Vy Fy. om. wee 
DISCOVERED BY DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Admited by the Profession to be the most valuable Medicine 
ever introduced. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated in 
Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor. 
Consequently all other compounds under the name of Chloro- 
dyne must BE spurious. Earl Russell communicated to the 
College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that Chlorodyne was 
the only Medicine of any use in Cholera. COUGHS, LDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, &c., are IMMEDI- 
ATELY RELIEVED. The immense demand enables the Proprietors 
to reduce the price; it is now sold in bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 1ls. CAUTION.—None genuine without the words 
“Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the Government stamp. 
Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: 
I. T DAVENPORT, 
33 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 








DENTAL SURGERY. 


OBSERVE—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted 
in London at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor 
Square, 

MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 


TEETH and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 
R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL T BETH on a soft, clastic, chemically- 
repar ndia-rubber gum, No wires or wu y 
ino voqnived 3 they are more natural, durable, and Y enfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, rendersw 
rt to the meas teeth, tad are supplied at prices wi 
e reach of 
Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
— particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
ete enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
Tnspection invited. 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name, 


“ Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 


30 Berners — Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite: 


Charing Cross Railway Station). 


ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs, LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 
30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 


STRAND (op te Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless artificial Teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, 
of articulation and catson. 


comfort, and all purposes 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 
i, can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

onsultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 


warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 


system, vide ‘* Lancet. 


Daily attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 
Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 
Sheffield ; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 


Scarborough. 
“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





Published by JOHN CLEMENTS, Little Pulteney Street, price 
7d., a New Work on the Teeth. 


PURE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it 


DOES FOR US. By A. Esxett, Grosvenor Street, W. 

** We feel certain all who make themselves ted with 
the contents of the book through our instrumentality will 
thank us for having directed their attention to Mr. Eskell’s 
work, as assuredly none can read it without deriving. the 
greatest benefit.”— Sun, Aug. 25. 

Scld by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all 
Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 2s, 6d., post free, 


THE UNSPEAKABLE ; or, Life and 


Adventures of a Stammerer. 
** Should be in the hands of every parent who has a stammer- 
ing child.”—#raser’s Magazine. 
London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's 
inn Fields. 





Now ready, price 5s, bound, 


THE LIFE and WRITINGS: of 


THEODORE PARKER. By Dr. Revuux. Translated 
into English (with a Portrait). 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
Manchester: JOHN PHILLIPS, 87 Market Street. 


MANUALS for the MANY.—Garden- 


ing for the Many, 3d.—Allotment Farming for the Many, 3d. 
= keeping for the Many, 4d.—Green-houses for the 
rome 6d.—Kitchen Gardening for the Many, 4d.—Flower 
ening for the —y 4d.—Fruit Gardening for the Many, 
4d.—Florist’s Flowers for the Many, 4d.—Poultry Book for 
the Many, 6d.—Window Gardening for the — 
Muck for the Many, 34.—Rabbit Book, 6d. — Heating 
Manual, 6d.—Any of the above can be post free for an 
additional postage-stamp. 
London : 171 Fleet Street, E.C. ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 
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MR.’ TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 





THE CLAVERINGS, 


By MR. TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘“‘ Framley Parsonage,” ‘‘ The Small House at Allington,” &e., 


IS COMMENCED IN 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 











On Ist FEBRUARY, a New Quarterly [llustrated Magazine, price Threepence, 


MISSION LIFE. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE UNIVERSITIES MISSION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 


CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY PART. 


PROGRESS OF MISSIONS :— 

Home Work. 

Foreign Work. (With Illustration.) 
LETTER FROM A NATIVE BOY. 
WALK THROUGH ZANZIBAR. (With Illustration. ) 


CHURCH MISSION SOCIETY STATION AT MOMU- 
BAS. (With Dlustration.) 

LIFE IN ZANZIBAR. (With Illustration.) 

BAPTISM OF NATIVE CHILDREN. 

DR. LIVINGSTONE ON THE RESULT OF MISSION- 
ARY EFFORTS IN AFRICA. 


SERMON BY THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 





LOTHIAN & CO., 12 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. ; and to be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 


o 
Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., of Manchester. 

*“*'Phe sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and language; there is not in the volume 
a single cloudy sentence. All seems as if it were written with a 
»encil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and 
1ence its matchless force. . . . There is no speaking for speak- 
ing’s sake, no display of any kind; every word is an arrow 
directed to the mark.” —British Standard. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Fscp. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 


Love : a Selection from the Best 


Poets. By Tomas Suorter, Editor ot **A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 
**We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares that 
she never found so many ‘ nice things’ in one book before.”— 
Illustrated Times. 





** It wili everywhere. omens all classes, and at all seasons, be | 
u 


welcome. . . . These beauti il pages, 400 in number, form 
the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, and ennobling.”—- 
British Standard. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook of Practical. 


GAUGING, for the use of beginners, with instructions in 
the mode of ascertaining the strength of Spirits by means ot 
Sikes’s Hydrometer; to which is added a chapter on 
Distillation, describing the process in operation at the 
Custom House for ascertaining the strength of Wines 
Illustrated with Diagrams. By J. B. Keene, of H.M 
Customs. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Sketches by an Idle Man. 


Contents: Three Hundred a-Yea and Marriage—Stray 
English Abroad—Notes on National Peculiarities—French 
Country Town Life—Commercial Travellers, &c., &c. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NEW WORK BY ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Diamond Dust. Collected by 


Exiza Cook. 

* A rich and varied collection.”—Morning Star. 

** A charming volume. . . . Open it where you will, and some 
idea worth e having sparkles before you with radiant 
freshness.” —Sun. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





The Fourth Edition ot 


Our Eternal Homes 
Is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Second Edition, price Is., 


The Heavenward Road. By S. 
S. Jones, Author of “‘ Beatrice,” “ Integrity,” &c., &c. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of Commercial 
E ements; containing sundry useful Lists and Tables, 
including Latin and French Words used in Commerce, 
Terms in Courts of Law, Foreign Moneys in English Values, 
Tariff of Custom Duties, &c. 

“ It contains a amount of general information in daily 
uest among merchants and traders, and has a convenient 
ex.” — *s Circular. 

“ To the merchant, to the shopkeeper—indoed, to all who are 


engaged in commercial ursuits, this cheap, com and well- 
comp od handy_book will be usefal. "Lloyd's W” y Newspaper. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, imperial &vo, with 225 Illustrations (Coloured 
Lithographs and Woodcuts), 31s. 6d., 
THE HEAVENS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF POPULAR 
ASTRONOMY. 


By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S5. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THIRD YEAR. 
Enlarged, Revised, and Improved. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, with Woodcuts and Map, price 1s., 


THE BROWN BOOK for 1866: 


A HANDY GUIDE AND EPITOME OF ALL USEFUL IN- 
FURMATION ABOUT LONDON, FOR THE USE OF 
VISITORS AND RESIDENTS. 


Published Annually. 
London : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 066 Brook Street, W. 


- — 


THE REV. 8. C. MALAN, 
Now ready, in 1 Vol., crown 8vo, 6s., bevelled boards, 


A HISTORY OF THE GEORGIAN 
CHURCH. 


Translated and Edited, from the Russian of P. IOSELIAN, 
with Additional Notes, by the Rev. S.C. MALAN, M.A., 
Vicar of Broadwindsor. 

London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 








3s. boards; 4s. cloth, 


TWICE LOST, 
AND OTHER TALES. 
By M. B. SMEDLEY, Author of 


“A MERE STORY.” 


an Interesting and, indeed, sometimes absorbing.”—Morning 
‘ r. 

** Real power and pathos.”—A theneum. 

** Not to be laid down till you have finished it."—Reader. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner, London. 





DR. HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Now ready, the Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. post free, 


STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 
their Nature and Treatment. By Jamues Huwr, Ph.D. 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &., Author of “ . 
+e L.. Be. u re A Manual of the Philo 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.; or of the Author 

Ore House, near Hastings. 





— eee 


** Admirable sketches and love stories.”—Observer’. 


Third Edition.—Now ready, at all Libra: with F ispi 
by F. Gilbert, toned paper, ou be -* —— 


BEAUTIES of -TROPICAL 
a one on SESTOEES, and LOVE SONGS. 
Notes. o which are add LAYS NEAR 
HOME. By R. N. Dunuar, ae = 
“This is a charming volume; the ms are full of vitality 
and rich, varied, profuse beauties spartle and giow in Iyricad 
description and brilliant, fanciful association.”"—Morning Post. 
‘<The present edition is enriched b ral poer i 
in the author's old vein.”—Globe. Pree gps teu 
** Those who have been charmed with his two form j 
will detect no falling offin the present one."—Reader. a 
“ Among the best efforts of modern poetry.”— Messenger. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Picadiily. 














Now ready, price 2s., cloth, 
THE IRRATIONALE of SPEECH ; 
or, Hints to Stammerers. By a Mixvre Pasosorner. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


lll 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’ 
LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. II. and IV., com- 


pleting the Work. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 


ITALIAN BRIGANDS. A Narrative of Capture 
Captivity. By W. J. C. Moxzns. 2 Vols., with Portraits and 


other Illustrations, 21s. 
“Mr. Moens’ book is very interesting.”"—Examiner. 


FROM CADET to COLONEL. 


e 
Record of a Life of Active Service. 1 Sir 
Tuomas Seaton, K.C.B. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1866. Under the especial Patronage 
of Her Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. 36 
Edition. 1 Vol. With the Arms engraved. 
31s. 6d., handsomely bound, gilt 


LADY ARABELLAS STUART'S LIFE 


AND LETTERS : including numerous Original Documents 


By Exvizasern Coorer. 2 Vols. With Portrait, 21s. 
[Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


* John Halifax,” “ Christian's 
“ This is another of those pleasant tales in which the author 
of ‘ John Halifax’ speaks out of a generous heart the purest 
truths of life."-—Hxaminer. 


GREATHEART. A Story of Modern 


LIFE. By Waurer Taornxaury. 3 Vols. 
MILLY’S HERO. By the Author of 
“ Grandmother's Money.” 3 Vols. 


** This book is worth reading.” —Saturday Review. 
“A most interesting and amusing story."—John Bull. 


GILBERT RUGGE. By the Author of 


“A First Friendship.” 


Th 





NOW READY, VOLS. 1. & 11., PRICE FIVE GUINEAS 
EACH, , 
Double fsep. folio, beautifully bound, 


THE ORIENTAL RACES & TRIBES, 
RESIDENTS AND VISITORS OF BOMBAY. 
A Series of Photographs, with Letterpress Descriptions. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
Bombay Civil Service, Uncovenanted. 





“ This first volume is devoted to the tribes of Kutch, 
and K&thiawfr, provinces to the north-west of Bombay. It con- 
tains twenty-six fine peebegiamte of these people, which are 


accom with descriptions, that give a b sum 
. . Wecan with 


respecting those tedineach. . 
much commendation of the artistical t of work. 
Great pains have been iaken to produce € portraits of the 


ple, and to surround them with appropriate objects. They 
Sons been well m ed, and in clearness, and even expression, 


mate uaintance with our varied ‘ fellow =e. in the 
Bomba ency will have recourse to the The 
spiri ublisher done good service in it out in so 


creditable a manner, and we shall rejoice to see it continued.”— 


Reader. 
S Photography is be turned to a better account than the 
mere dag cation of vidual vanity or the satisfaction of idle 
ty 


> olum 
three, in which we shall find ed with admirable fidelity 
and t artistic skill the cleaake 
the title) ‘The Oriental and 
of Bombay.’ In this tome the tribes of Gujara 
KAthiaw&r have alone their lineaments limned; but the work, 
be a most contribution to our 


curve and > such capers, and 
bounci fe, tone kena ete to make us t 
ethnol had lost their wits ; but Dr. Wilson and Mr. Kin- 
loch For who supply the literary matter to these inimitable 











evidences the sun is a rate , write 
soberly, sensibly, instructively, and agreeably.” Journal, 
Dec. 23. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN VOL. IL. 
1. Owpicn Branurns. 13. Buatias. 
2. Naccur Braumrns. 14. Lowana Women. 
3. Nagar Braman Women. 15. Sapwoos. 
4. Vattapmacnarnya Mana-| 16. Kuomnans or Kuren. 
RAJAS. 17. Kuanavas, 
5. Raspoors. 18. Tae Duxps or Gusarart. 
6. Buarts. 19, Wacuuners. 
7. Kuuwas anp Gotas. 20. Panrsis. 
8. Banians or Surat, Goco, | 21. Pansi Women. 
AND AHMEDABAD. 22. Meumans. 
9. Baxtans or Porenunper. 23. Menuaxn Women 
10. Bawtans asp Sowexs or | 24. Kuosans. 
Damyvecur. 25. Mumammapaxn Women oF 
11. Banirax Women. Scrat. 
12. Guur-Barer (Hovse-noip- | 26. Bononas. 
ING) GosakEs. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN VOL. IU. 
1. Branuans or tue Daxnax , 14. Fisuwouer or Bompay. 
anp Kona. 15. Tux Acant Kvutis or rux 
2. Marnarna Basauuan Women. Konkan. 
3. Braman Lapies or rue | 16. Coamanans. 
Daxkmays. 17. Mananrs. 
4. Kannarrxa Branwans. 18. Manes. 
5. Vamacis, on 10. MemamMapaxs or = tux 
6. Gosavants. Konkan, 
7. Pansnus, Sowans, & Soma- | 20. Memammapax Women 01 
VANSHA-KSHATRIYAS. Tue Kowxayx. 
8 Parsuv Women or Bomar. | 21. Munammapan Women ov 
9. Marartuas or tux Dakuay. THe Daguan. 
10. Womex or Bom- | 22. Bewne-isnazn or Bomwnar. 
pay. 23. Goaxesz Curistians. 
ll. Kamarurs. 24. Compres (Reman Carsotics 
12. Kamarar Wowen. or : 
13. Tax Kous or tux West | 25. Roman Cazpousc Woman 
or Iwpta. _ or Saserre. 


London: W. J. JOHNSON, 12f Fleet Street. 
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NEW WORKS. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


Complete and Uniform Library Edition. Edited by 
his 4 TREVELYAN. 8 Vols. 8vo, with Por- 
trait, price 51. [On Saturday, the 17th inst. 


II 


DIARY of Right Hon. W. WIND- 


HAM, M.P., 1788—1809. Edited by Mrs. Henry 
Barinc. 1 Vol, 8vo. [Just ready. 


ill. 


MISS BERRY’S JOURNALS and 


CORRESPONDENCE. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected ; with 3 Portraits. 3 Vols., 8vo, 42s. 


LORD MACAULAY’'S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. Library Edition, with Portrait and Brief 
Memoir. 5 Vols., 8vo, price 4l. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


of ENGLAND.. People’s Edition, complete in 4 Vols., 
crown 8vo, price 16s. ; or in 14 Parts, 1s. each. 


VIL 


STUDIES in PARLIAMENT: a 


Series of Sketches of Leading Politicians. By R. H. 

Hutton. Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette. Crown 

8vo, 4s. 6d. [On Thursday next. 
vil. 


MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


MONASTIC ORDERS. Third Edition; with 11 
Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 Vol., 21s. 


Vill, 


LEGENDS of ICELAND, Second 


Series. G. E. J. Powewti and Ertxkr Macnusson. 
8vo, with Illustrations, [On Saturday next. 


IX 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENG- 


LAND to the REVOLUTION of 1688. By T. V. 
SHort, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. Seventh 
Edition, price 10s. 6d. ‘ 


CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL 


on ST. PAUL’S PASTORAL 
EPISTLES. By J. C. Etxicorr, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. Third Edition, price 


10s. 6d. 
XI. 


THE TEMPORAL MISSION of the 


HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and Revelation. By the 
Most Rev. H. E. MANNING, D.D. Second Edition, 


price 8s. 6d. 
x1. 


ANALYSIS of Mr. MILL’S SYSTEM 


of LOGIC. By W. Sressinc, M.A., Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford. Second Edition, price 


3s. 6d. 
XIII. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUT- 
LINES of ASTRONOMY. Eighth Edition, corrected, 
with Plates and Diagrams. 8vo. 18s. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 


PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 


By Ricuarp Owen, F.R.8. Vol. II. 
[On the 28th instant. 


XV. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theo- 


retical and Practical By Witttam A. MILLER, 
F.R.8., Prof. of Chemistry, King’s Coll. 3 Vols. 8vo, 
21. 13s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 


GEOGRAPHY. Edited by W. Hvenes, F.R.G.8. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fscp., 10s. 


XVII, 


PRACTICAL GUIDE for BRITISH 


SHIPMASTERS to UNITED STATES’ PORTS. By 
PrerReront Epwarps. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


VI 


XVIII. 


TALPA; or, The Chronicles of a Clay 


Farm. 7 eee Wren Hosxyns. Sixth Edition, 
with the igns by G. Cruikshank. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE and COM- 


POSITION, for the Use of Candidates in the Indian 


Civil Service. By the Rev. R. Demavus, M.A. Fsep., 
Ss. 6d. [On Tuesday next. 


xx. 


200 CHESS PROBLEMS 4 including 
ham, and Problems of the by BT. - me 


a"o 





London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER 





** Mr. Mvrray’s excellent and uniform series.” = English 
Churchman. 
* The cheapest educational books in existence.”—Evaminer. 


MR. MURRAY’S 


STUDENTS MANUALS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 





* This series of ‘Srvuprents’ Manvats,’ edited for the most part 
by Dr. Win. Smith, possess several distinctive features which 
render them singularly valuable as educational works. While 
there is an utter absence of - ncy in them, there is thought 
in every page, which cannot fail to excite thought in those who 
study them, and we are glad of an opportunity of directing the 
attention of such teachers as are not familiar with them to 
these admirable school-books.”—The Museum, 





ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
THE STUDENT’S HUME; a 


History of England, from the Earliest Times to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. By Davip Hume, corrected and incorporating 
the researches of recent writers, and continued to 185s. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of 
FRANCE, From the Earliest Times to the Establishment 
of the Second Empire, 1852. By W. H. Prarson, M.A. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





GREECE AND ROME. 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of 


GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Roman Con. 
quest. By Wa. Suite, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of 


ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Empire. By Dean Lippe.tt. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON; an 


Epitome of the History of the Decline and Fall of the 
gs * ri By Epwarp Gizssox, Woodcuts. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 





GEOGRAPHY. 
THE STUDENTS MANUAL of 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevan, M.A. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
PHE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Groner P. Marsu. 
Edited, with additional Chapters and Notes. Post 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 
THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw, M.A. Edited 
with Notes and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S SPECIMENS OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected from the CHIEF 
WRITERS. By Tuos. B. Suaw, M.A. Edited, with Addi- 
tions and Notes. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 





SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
THE STUDENTS MANUAL of 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From true Creation to 
tHe Return or tHe Jews From Captivity. Maps and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENTS MANUAL of 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Introduction, | 


containing the Connexion of the Old and New Testament. 
Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. [In the Press. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DR. ROGET'S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
A Revised Edition, in crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 


and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By P. M. Rocer, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow _of the Koyal 
College of Physicians, &c. The Eighteenth Edition, with 
Corrections. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS BY WILLIAM 
DAVIS, B.A. 


ag “Y 
THE COMPLETE ENGLISH 
SPELLING and DICTATION BOOK. Royal 18mo, cloth, 
1s. 6d. 
THE JUNIOR Ditto, cloth, 9d, 
THE SENIOR Ditto, cloth, 0d. 
“In all schools where good spelling is a desideratum, the 
above books will be found invaluable.” 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 


142,364 Questions. In 2 Parts. Royal 18mo, cloth, 8d. each. 


PARTS I. and II1., bound together, Is. 4d. 
THE MEMORY WORK OF ARITHMETIC, 4d. 


FIRST SIX BOOKS OF EUCLID, cloth, Is. 
“ The best books ever issued.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00. 
112 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


DR. WM. SMITH'S 
LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY, for the Hiener Forms in Scuoous. Based on 
the Works of Forcellini and Freund. With Tables of the 
Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. 4th Edi- 
tion revised, 1,250 pp. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, for Junior Cuiasses; abridged from the 
above work. With the proper Names and Tables of Monies, 
&c. 670 pp. Square 12mo, 7s, 6d. 


A LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged 
-Eng 


according to Subjects and Etymology; with a Latin 
lish Dictionary to Phwedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cvesar's 
**Gallic War.” 12mo. 3s. 6d, 





DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 
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SOUTHERN RECONSTRUCTION. 


HAT will they do with it? is a ques- 

tion which all observers of Ameri- 

can affairs must have asked themselves re- 
peatedly during the course of the war. 
As to the military issue of the con- 
flict, no person practically acquainted 
with North and South could enter- 
tain any lasting doubt. One of the 
shrewdest of recent English travellers 
in America, who was, and is still, an un- 
reasoning partizan of the South, told the 
writer of these lines that he had not been 
four-and-twenty hours in the States before 
he felt that the North must win. Yet even 
those who sympathized most keenly with 
the cause of the Free States, and cherished 
most confidence in their triumph, must 
have felt great apprehension as to whether 
the Union ever could be restored after 
the war was over and the Southern armies 
had ceased to exist. No feature in the 
whole struggle was more surprising to a 
foreigner than the apparent indifference of 
the Northern Americans to the question, 
what was to be done after the war. It 
was the fortune of the present writer to 
have the opportunity of conversing with 
many of the leading men in the Union on 
the subject of the war at the time when, 
perhaps, its early termination was most 
confidently expected, and when the success 
of the first invasion of Virginia was 
deemed an absolute certainty. Every 
person with whom he conversed had 
strong opinions as to how the war arose 
and in what way it ought to be conducted. 
But nobody seemed to have given any 
thought to the question how the South 
was to be reunited with the North 
after the conclusion of hostilities. Once 
put down the armed resistance of the 
Seceded States, and then things will 
settle themselves somehow or other. 
Such was the practical purport of the 
answer he almost invariably met with 
even from thinking men. Now to a great 
extent we attribute the success of the 
North to the concentration of the national 
mind on the one object of suppressing the 
insurrection. Moreover, the wunreason- 
ing confidence of the country in things 
settling themselves was not so absurd 
as it may seem to a foreigner. With- 
out a practical knowledge of the rela- 
tions between the States and the Federal 
Government, it is difficult to understand 
the comparative ease of reconstruction. 
No topic was more frequently dwelt upon 
by English critics than the impossibility of 
the North ever keeping down the South, 
even if it conquered the Southern armies. 
We were told that the examples of Hun- 
gary and Poland showed how difficult it is 
to impose a foreign rule on a nation by force 
of arms. The only objection to these 
illustrations was that they were utterly 
inapplicable. Nobody in America ever 
wanted to keep down the South. In ali 
civil and internal matters the separate 
States are as independent of each other as 
France is of England. In ordinary cases 
a man may live and die in Indiana or 
Alabama without ever seeing a Federal 
official or any servant of the Central 
Government, Secession was possible, 
exactly because it made no practical differ- 
ence to the immediate life of the over- 
whelming majority of the citizens of the 
Seceded States whether Congress sit at 





| Washington or Richmond ; and exactly for 


the same reason reunion is possible also. 
The Southerners may dislike the Yankees 
to their hearts’ content. But under ordi- 
nary circumstances there will be no neces- 
sary collision between the citizens of the 
late Confederacy and their conquerors. 
The taxes, though imposed by order of the 
Central Government, will be collected, as 
heretofore, through the sole agency of the 
authorities of each individual State; and 
so with respect to other matters. It is 
not probable that the relations between 
the States and the central power will be 
materially modified. Ina country so vast, 
and still so thinly populated as North 
America, European centralization is not 
only undesirable, but impossible. Of course 
it would be practicable to unify some of 
the older seaboard States with immediate 
advantage ; but then the American federal 
system is the only one by which the 
dream of ultimately embracing the whole 
of the continent into one vast confederacy 
can ever be realized. At present, any 
number of new States can be added from 
time to time, without materially modify- 
ing the position of these already existing ; 
and this prospective advantage is too dear 
to the American mind to be surrendered 
in obedience to any desire for a more 
homogeneous administration. 

From these considerations we believe 
that the difficulty of restoring the Union 
is immensely over-estimated in England. 
If the South had seceded on a question of 
tariff or of policy—as in the case of the 
abortive South Carolina secession on the 
State Bank dispute during Andrew Jack- 
sun’s Presidency —all difficulty would 
have practically vanished with the over- 
throw of the military power of the South. 
Now, however, as all through the war, the 
issue is complicated and embarrassed by 
the negro question. If by any sudden 
plague or system of wholesale deporta- 
tion, the coloured race could be removed 
from the conquered States, the Union 
could be restored at a day’s notice. For- 
tunately, however, or unfortunately, a 
negro population exists in the South, and 
its existence must, in some form or other, 
be taken into account in any permanent 
settlement. Two opposite solutions of the 
difficulty are now contending for the ac- 
ceptance of the American people. The 
first is that supported by the old Demo- 
cratic party, and more or less sanctioned 
by the President; the second is that 
espoused by the Republican majority in 
Congress. With the exception of a few 
fanatical partizans, nobody has ever ad- 
vocated the permanent non-restoration 
of State government in the South. 
Both President and Congress, Repub- 
licans and Democrats, are agreed that 
local self-government, as it exists in 
the North, must be re-established in the 
South as soon as possible. The question 
between the two parties is one of time. 
The President says the State governments 
may safely be re-established now ; Congress 
declares that this cannot be prudently done 
till certain preliminary concessions have 
been made by the ex-Confederate States. 
Naturally enough, Englishmen are disposed 
to believe that the more lenient policy of 
Mr. Johnson is the best and wisest of the 
two ; but the question is not so simple a 
one as it appears at first sight. 

If the States are re-admitted at once to 
the Union, they will become immediately 
and completely independent of all Federal 
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control with respect to their internal legis- 
lation. In accordance with the terms of 
the amended constitution, they will not be 
able to re-establish chattel slavery in any 
form. In other words, no citizen of any 
State in the Union can henceforth hold 
property in man. But the States will be 
undoubtedly at liberty to pass any laws 
they choose for the regulation of the rela- 
tions between black and white. The whole 
tenour of the advices from the South shows 
that this power of legislation is likely to be 
realized. The educated Southerner dis- 
likes the negro, not only as an African, 
but as the protégé of the Yankee race ; 
and the uneducated masses have a morbid 
dread of negro equality now that slavery 
is abolished. Thus in every Southern State 
laws would undoubtedly be passed de- 
signed to uphold the legal as well as the 
social superiority of the whites, and to 
keep the negroes permanently in the con- 
dition of a subject caste. Stern vagrant 
laws would probably be enacted; inter- 
marriage between blacks and whites would 
be made a statutable offence ; negro testi- 
mony would be excluded from court ; the 
right of free labour accorded to the negroes 
would be hampered withso many restrictions 
as to render it comparatively worthless ; 
the right of holding landed property would 
be denied them; and obstacles would be 
thrown in the way of any system of 
general education for the blacks. 

That legislation of such a character is 
likely to succeed the restoration of Southern 
State government no candid American will 
deny. The partizans, however, of the 
Presidential scheme urge that after all the 
country has only a choice of evils. It is 
impossible to prolong the occupation of the 
Southern States indefinitely ; the time must 
come when they will acquire authority to 
legislate for themselves, and the sooner 
the North ceases to interfere in their in- 
ternal affairs, the sooner loyal Unionists 
will obtain the upper hand in the several 
State Governments. Moreover, it is 
urged, legislation of the kind alluded 
to, however foolish and wicked, is cer- 
tain not to be permanent. With the 
destruction of the property right in 
human labour the system based on this 
right must crumble to the ground. Slavery 
being abolished, free labour has become 
essential to the South, and therefore, in the 
course of a few years, the Southerners 
will find it for their advantage to act 
justly by their emancipated slaves. 

The Republicans assert, on the other 
hand, that the abandonment of the 
freedmen to the uncontrolled legislation 
of their former masters would be an act 
of injustice. The North owed no small 
part of its success to the sympathy of the 
negro population in the seceded States, 
and is bound in honour to protect them. 
The system likely to be established in the 
South, though infinitely preferable to 
slavery, would still be based on the same 
fundamental wrong. Now, it is the fashion 
in England to ignore, oddly enough, the 
strength of the moral objection to 
slavery as a sin throughout the Union. 
The North, however, made sacrifices 
enough in order to get rid of slavery to 
justify it in claiming belief for the sincerity 
of its anti-slavery feeling. But be this as 
it may, the opposition to immediate recon- 
struction is based on practical as well as 
moral grounds. Secession—so the Repub- 


licans allege—arose chiefly from the in- 
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tions and the existence of an aristocracy of 
colour in the Southern States. Now 
though slavery is abolished, the aris- 
tocracy of colour will be maintained 
by the legislation certain to follow the 
unconditional restoration of Southern State 
rights. Thus, by granting restoration, they 
are, in fact, laying the seeds of future trouble 
and disturbance. It is better, they say, to 
settle the matter for once and for all, than 
to patch it up, so that in a few years they 
may have to do their work again. The free 
spirit of the North can never be accli- 
matized in the South so long as there exists 
there an immense alien population debarred 
from the rights of citizenship by the fatal 
and irrevocable distinction of colour ; and 
if this spirit be not introduced, then the 
alienation between North and South must 
grow with each succeeding year. Again, 
they urge, true policy bids them foster the 
negro element in Secessia. For a genera- 
tion to come the planters and a large 
portion of the whites must be their natural 
enemies at heart. But to the blacks the 
maintenance of the authority of the Union 
is synonymous with the preservation of 
their freedom ; and therefore it is for 
the interest of the Union not to see the 
negroes reduced to a condition in which 
yl political influence will be absolutely 
These views may be mistaken, but 
they are surely rational enough. Barring 
a few theorists, the Americans have 
no idea that social equality between 
black and white can be enforced by law. 
All the Republicans urge is that legal 
equality can be, and ought to be, enforced, 
Let the Southern States pass such laws as 
will give the negro the rights and advan- 
of a free labourer, and they can be 
re-admitted forthwith to their old place in 
the Union. The other issues involved in 
the question of immediate or postponed re- 
construction are comparatively unimpor- 
tant. The one fundamental issue is the 
negro. question, whose latest development 
we have endeavoured to explain. It would 
be beyond our present purpose to speculate 
on whether the President or the Congress 
are most likely to carry the nation with 
them. Our object has been to explain an 
issue very often misunderstood by English 
commentators on American politics. 
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The Homes ts ig" Working 7 vaca Sugges- 
tions ir Improvement. ames Hole. 
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uestion of decent and wholesome 

dwelli for the poor is one that can- 

not be much longer postponed. It must be- 
come a national question. Every day we are 
ing more and more of the filth, disease, 

and vice that are engendered by the crowd- 
ing together of human beings in poor, bat- 
tered eld tenements, that ought to be levelled 
to the ground, and make way for structures 
more hk if not humane, in their inten- 

Here and ee ae cast over 

» may be seen the 

m attempts to ameliorate 

the homes of the labouring class. But the 

great evil is scarcely touched. Fever, cholera, 
consumption, still prey upon the inhabitants 
of our poorer districts, and vices not to be 

ila enco by a mode of liv- 

ing which journeymen and their compeers 

are ctinpétled to adopt in our great cities. 

Take a imen, and a favourable one, from 

of courts of Londen—a court near 

y- The houses are let off in lodg- 





ings, and the rooms are never empty, be- 
cause, being comparatively large and sound, 
they are sought after. The yard, too, is a 
paved one, and affords to the children a play- 
ground safe from perilous vans and carts. 
Here the journeymen of the fashionable 
tradesmen of St. James’s make their home— 
working tailors, shoemakers, saddlers, coach- 
makers. The earnings of these men are from 
twenty to thirty shillings a-week. In one 
house of eight rooms there are seven fami- 
lies, counting in all thirty-one souls; in 
a neighbouring tenement of six rooms live 
twenty-five persons, making an average 
of four persons in each room. “The 
rent of each room is from four to seven 
shillings a-week—that is, from 10/1. 8s. to 
181. 4s. per annum. And not one of the 
rooms, we repeat, is ever empty for a week 
together, so great is the demand for them 
even at this high price. What a farce it is to 
talk of enfranchising the working classes by 
a 6l. vote, or even by household suffrage, 
when so large a class of not the least intelli- 
gent of workmen, paying three times a 61. 
rental, are not only disfranchised, but cannot 
find a decent house to shelter in. Everyone 
who seeks to make voters respectable as well 
as numerous should use his best efforts in 
aid of the improvement of poor people’s 
dwellings. It can never be right that father, 
mother, adult sons and daughters, with young 
children, should all inhabit one roum, sleep 
there, cook there, and have their meals there. 
Attempts, as we have said, have been made 
and are still going on in some places to 
remedy this state of things. The Peabody 
gift has already begun to exercise a beneficial 
influence. Alderman Waterlow, an employer 
of labour, has successfully combated the evil 
in one part of London ; Major Gillam, a 
ground-landlord, in another. It is by gentle- 
men of these two kinds that most good 
can be done; and if ever the detinition of 
benevolence as ‘‘ enlightened selfishness” 
was true in any case, it is true in this. Of 
what unspeakable advantage, not only to 
private owners of property and employers, 
but to the whole body politic, would it be to 
have our artisans well housed in tenements 
of three or four rooms, where the decencies, 
not to say the sanctities, of private life 
might be observed. We do not think the 
ground-rents make the principal obstacle to 
be overcome in this matter. Taking the 
instances given above, an eight-roomed house 
in a dingy court out of the public sight 

ields 91/. a-year, which goes either to the 
easeholder or his sub-tenant ; a very small 
portion, we imagine, reaches the pocket of the 
ground-landlord. So much of the land in Lon- 
don, for instance, belongs to corporate bodies, 
charitable, educational, or otherwise, that it 
is at least possible, by the assistance of the 
Legislature, and for a great public good, to 
provide an enormous deal of decent accom- 
modation for the poor on very reasonable 
terms. Mr. Hare has, we think, pointed 
this out in one of his able pamphlets. We 
only wish Lord Derby, who has manifested 
so much interest in the question of homes 
for the working classes, would apply his 
ardent mind closely to the matter. Certain 
it is that casual boons and formal charities 
will not suffice to remedy the evil, that, af 
suffered to grow, will cry aloud for ven- 
geance, and not in vain. What are the chief 
causes of the discomfort and unwholesome- 
ness of the people’s dwellings? Ignorance 
among the poor of the commonest rules of 
life, and ignorance among the ratepayers of 
the rudiments of political economy, is the 
first cause. The rapid growth of towns, and 
the unsparing levelling of houses to make 
way for public improvements, combined with 
the desire of the working classes to live at 
low rentals, foster the mischief. And the 
absence of a central efficient government in 
the place of rule by vestries gives all the 
other elements of wrong room and oppor- 
tunity to develop themselves. The cor- 
rections that are applied with a certain sort 
of vi in some districts, but generally in 


a e, inconclusive manner, are anita 
ventilation, supply of water, and the remov | 
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of nuisances. Plans of further improvement 
have been suggested, and, in some instances, 
have been carried oui in London by those we 
have already named, by Mr. Hare and Mr. 
Twining. In the country model villages 
have been erected near some of the railway 
lines. In Yorkshire, especially, are to be 
seen remarkable monuments of the wise fore- 
thought and the public spirit of men eminent 
for their enterprise and success in manufac- 
tures. Near Bradford Mr. Titus Salt has 
erected Saltaire for the residence of his 
workpeople, a community complete in itself. 
In like manner Mr. Akroyd founded Copley, 
near Halifax, and, with the help of a building 
society, the large and really beautiful square 
called after him, with little regard to euphony, 
‘¢Akroydon.” In Mr. Hole’s valuable and 
well-written book the reader will find minute 
details of these various schemes, and of the 
way in which they have been carried out. 
The author does not omit to tell us, in 
emphasized lines, that temperance is one 
grand promoter of comfort among the work- 
ing classes. He says :— 


One thing there is which is not to be found in 
Saltaire, and Mr. Salt deserves as much praise 
for its absence as he does for anything that he 
has provided, Not a public-house or beerhouse is 
there. And what are the results? Briefly these: 
There are scarcely ever any arrears of rent. 
Infant mortality is very low as compared with 
that in Bradford, from which place the majority 
of the hands have come. Illegitimate births are 
rare. The tone and sense of self-respect of the 
workpeople is much greater than that of factory 
hands generally. Their wages are not high ; 
but they enable them to secure more of the com- 
forts and decencies of life than they could else- 
where, owing to the facilities placed within their 
reach, and the absence of drinking-houses. 

Happy are the people that are in such a 
case! If, as the quidnuncs assure us, the 
working class is to become the controlling 
power in the State, the multiplication of 
Saltaires throughout the kingdom will bea 
national blessing. In any case we may say 
in all soberness that the moral and physical 
elevation of any class of society, whether 
artisans or others, must tend to the benefit 
of the whole; and in this peaceful era no 
nobler object of ambition can present itself 
than the task which Mr. Hole so earnestly 
urges upon his readers — the task of pro- 
moting that cleanliness which is next to 
godliness. Whoever wishes to see what is 
needed to be done, what has been done, and 
what yet may be done, for the improvement 
of the workman’s home, should read the 
book which has given rise to these remarks. 
The candid reader cannot but catch some 
thing of the steady glow of enthusiasm that 
runs through the work. Here is no senti- 
mentality, but a deep, practical interest 
imparted to a subject of which few have so 
extensive a knowledge as the writer. The 
plans and elevations of houses suited to 
artizans of various degrees of competence 
will be found useful as well as interesting ; 
and the account in the appendix of the 
social condition of Leeds, of the model 
cottages in that city, of building societies, 
&c., is thrown into relief by the brief 
history of the Familistery of Guise, and the 
Cités Ouvriéres of Mulhouse. The following 
isa brief summary of the suggestions made : 

The supervision of local bodies by a central 
authority. 

The appointment of medical officers and 
health inspectors all over the kingdom. 

The consolidation of the Public Health Acts, - 
Local Government Acts, Removal of Nuisances 
and Diseases Prevention Act, Common i 
roomy Acts, &c., into one general Building 

ct. 

Such an alteration of the laws relating to 
common lodging-houses as shall reach all the 
houses needing the application of them. 

Government loans on liberal terms by way of 
mortgage on the house property to be created. 

Such increased facilities in the purchase of 
land as shall induce the working classes to 
become owners of their dwellings—the borough 
franchise to accompany such ownership. 

Special powers for the acquisition of land in 
the neighbourhood of towns for building and 
sanitary purposes. 
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Some of these propositions seem to threaten 
a heavy blow to the great, glorious, and free 
principle of self-government, as understood 
in vestries and local boards, but we think 
they will be none the less acceptable to 
intelligent lovers of their country who 
understand the nature and value of true 


freedom. 








SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND ROBERT 
DODSLEY. 


Shadows of the Old Booksellers. By Charles 
Knight. (Bell & Daldy.) 
HE shadow on the white plate of the 
camera preserves the colour and form 
of the objects as long as the light falls into 
the dark chamber. The picture has an 
appearance of reality beyond the reach of 
Art. The shadow of Samuel Richardson, as 
it rises up on the page before us, has much 
of this character. It is the reflection cast by 
a living form ; and time, if the devourer also 
the revealer of things, bas dealt kindly by 
the shadow of the author of ‘‘ Pamela.” 

The vision of Sedgmoor is flitting from 
the plate of the camera, and along with it 
the gibbet and the truculent judge; but there 
stands out distinctly the form of an in- 
genious artizan, a joiner who understands 
architecture, one of a class which a great 
calamity, some nineteen years previously, 
and the necessity of rebuilding a burnt city, 
had called into being, looking furtively at 
the closed windows of a house in a new-built 
street, and fleeing as stealthily from London 
into the mining districts of Derbyshire. The 
father of Samuel Richardson was suspected 
in that awful time. He was a builder, and 
probably had been employed by the Duke 
of Monmouth, to whom Charles II. had 
granted them, to erect houses and streets upon 
the ‘‘So-how,” or hare-hunting fields, now 
the parish of St. Anne’s, Soho. Soho! 
the watchword at Sedgmoor, may or may 
not have had its rise from the Duke’s 
residence in the So-how, named after the 
old cry in hunting when the hare was found, 
but the square which now bears that name 
is a topographical, not an historical, record 
of the past, as Pennant and other local 
historians would have us believe. 

The exact birthplace of Samuel Richardson 
does not appear. The father had sought 
and found a secure hiding-place, had become 
a farmer, and all we know is that our Samuel 
was born in Derbyshire in 1689 :— 


In 1753, the Rev. J. Stinstra, a Dutch minister, 
who had translated ‘ Clarissa,’ wrote to this 
famous novelist : ‘‘ May I ask you—(although I 
am too bold, my letter blushes not)—in what kind 
of life you have been conversant from your youth ? 
Have you, as fame reports, been constantly em- 
ployed in bookselling? Whence did you attain 
so accurate a knowledge of the various disposi- 
tions of nature, and of the manners of mankind ? 
What was the first occasion of your application to 
writing? By what means have you compiled 
your immortal works? Did they flow from your 
invention ? or, had you a model of a true action 
before your eyes, which you adorned with addi- 
tional colourings?” To questions so searching 
and so flattering as these the complacent author 
> aig without reserve, as to the facts of his early 
life. Out of these revelations let me call up the 
shadow of a precocious boy, in his obscure home 
in Derbyshire. 

_It is a summer afternoon ; school is over; the 
village boys are playing at ball, or kite-flying, on 
the green, in front of a row of decent cottages, A 
matron, with laughing girls about her, looks out 
of her woodbine-covered lattice, and exclaims, 
**There is that ey little Gravity again, moping 
about by himself. Bring him in, Susan, and let 
us hear some of his fine stories.” Susan runs out, 
and salutes the little fellow with, ‘‘ Mr. Serious, 
why don’t you play like the rest of your school- 
fellows?” ‘I don’t want to play, miss.” 
‘*Well, then, come in with me, and you shall 
have a glass of gooseberry - wine.” Sammy 
Richardson takes her hand, and he, seated on a 
low stool, soon begins to tell a story of a servant- 
man preferred by a fine young lady for his good- 
ness, to a lord who was a libertine. Two or 
three summers, and two or three winters, 
pass away,. and still the little boy is in 
great request ; for when half-a-dozen young 
women are gathered together in a neighbourly 











fashion to work with their needles, Samm is 
reading to them, or telling fresh stories, ** all of 
which carried with them an useful moral.” He 
had a talent for letter-writing, from his earliest 
youth ; and when scarcely eleven years old, got into 
some trouble for writing spontaneously an epistle, 
full of Scripture texts, to a widow of fifty, who 
pretended to a zeal for pps oe. and was a constant 
frequenter of Church ordinances, but who was 
continually fomenting quarrels amongst all her 
acquaintances by backbiting and scandal. This 
was dangerous work for the critical boy, as his 
handwriting was known. He has attained his 
thirteenth year, having made no acquisitions of 
knowledge out of the range of the few English 
books that are within his reach. But he has 
gathering up materials, in a strange way, for the 
exercise of his future art. Let me view him as 
he is walking by the side of a streamlet under a 
Derbyshire hill, in earnest conversation with one 
of his ‘‘ young women of taste and reading.”’ She 
it is who is eloquent in talk ; he is only an atten- 
tive listener. Another evening comes, and he is 
reading to her a manuscript, which she carefully 
puts into her pocket, and smiles a sweet farewell. 
Are they lovers? Has the bashful boy thus early 
declared his affection? It is not so; it ought not 
to be so. In a few weeks young Samuel has a 
private meeting with another young lady, and 
there is a similar earnest conference—sighs and 
tears on the maiden’s part—silent acquiescence 
from the youth. Autumn succeeds to summer ; 
the hedges and woods are getting bare of leaves ; 
but far away from prying eyes, a third damsel is 
wandering with the same youthful listener. It is 
not one meeting only with either of them at which 
these conferences are carried on. There is a mys- 
tery. When that boy has become a man of sixty- 
five he explains it to his reverend Dutch corres- 
pondent. ‘‘I was not more than thirteen when 
three of these young women, unknown to each 
other, having a high opinion of my taciturnity, 
revealed to me their love-secrets, in order to in- 
duce me to give them copies to write after, or cor- 
rect, for answers to their lovers’ letters : nor did 
any one of them ever know I was the secretary 
to the others. I have been directed to chide, and 
even repulse, when an offence was either taken or 
given, at the very time that the heart of the 
chider or repulser was open before me, overflowing 
with esteem and affection, and the fair repulser, 
dreading to be taken at her word, directing this 
word or that expression to be softened or changed. 
One, highly gratified with her lover's fervour, and 
vows of everlasting love, has said, when I have 
asked her direction, ‘I cannot tell you what to 
write, but,’ her heart on her lips, ‘ you cannot 
write too kindly.’” Mr. Stinstra expresses his 
opinion that the novelist is indebted to this 
secretaryship to young women for the characters 
he had drawn of his heroines. ‘‘ This opportunity 
did little more for me,” replies Mr. Richardson, 
‘*at so tender an age, than tu point, as I may say, 
or lead my inquiries, as I grew up, into the know- 
ledge of the female heart; and, knowing some- 
thing of that, I could not be an utter stranger to 
that of man.” 

It is in the raising of these shadows that 
the charm of the book consists. The early 
shadow of Thomas Guy was a serious child 
contemplating an ancient almonry falling into 
decay, or deploring, with Thomas Fuller, 
that ‘‘what was but carelessness in other 
books was impiety in setting forth the Bible.” 
The youthful shadow of Jacob Tonson shows 
a lad prevailing upon an indulgent father to 
buy for hima copy of Milton’s Minor Poems, 
even though the calamity of the great fire 
had raised its price. The first shadow of 
Samuel Richardson, the future novelist and 
bookseller, is the boy-confidant of love-sick 
damsels, the inditer of their love-letters, the 
depositary of their love secrets. It is the 
early knowledge thus acquired that makes 
Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, and Sir Charles 
Grandison, still admirable text-books for 
writers of fiction to study. 

Mr. Knight omits to tell us that Richard- 
son was a Bluecoat-boy ; so the shadow of 
the boy-confidant must have been nearer 
home. Probably the future novelist was 
ambitious of becoming a scholar; but his 
exact standing in the. school is not known. 
Like Charles Lamb, he may not have reached 
beyond the dignity of a Deputy-Grecian ; 
for in Lis seventeenth year (in 1706) he was 
bound apprentice to John Wilde, a printer in 
Aldersgate-street. Of this apprenticeship he 
says himself :— 

Looking back upon this period I served 
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a diligent seven years to it, to a master 
who grudged every hour to me that tended 
not to his profit; even of those times of leisure 
and diversion which the refractoriness of my 
fellow-apprentices obliged him to allow them, and 
were usually allowed by other masters to their 
apprentices. I stole from the hours of rest and 
relaxation my reading times for improvement of 
my mind. I took care that even my candle was 
of my own purchasing, that I might not, in the 
most trifling instance, make my master a sufferer.’ 


Thirteen years of toil pass by, and we find 
Samuel Richardson the master of a small 
printing-office in Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street. He prints for the trade, writes dedi- 
cations and prefaces for them, and compiles 
indexes. It was at that period that he was 
patronized by Mr. Speaker Onslow, who gave 
him the printing of the journals of the House. 
But this piece of paromnee nearly proved his 
ruin. Writing to Aaron Hill, he says :— 

** As to my silence I have been at one time ex- 
ceedingly busy in getting ready some volumes of 
journals, to entitle myself to a payment which 
yet I never had, no, not to the value of a shilling, 
though the debt is te of three thousand 
—- and though I have pressed for it, and 

een exceedingly pressed for the want of it.” 

The origin of ‘*Pamela” is a charming 
piece of literary history, and though often 
told, never loses by the repetition. Mr. 
Rivington, an honourable name connecti 
the past and the present, and Mr. Osborne} 


‘*two booksellers, my elgg | friends, ea- 
treated me to write for them a little volume of 
letters, in a common style, on such subjects as 
might be of use to those country readers who were 
unable to indite for themselves. ‘ Will it be any 
harm,’ said I, ‘in a piece you want to be written 
so low, if we should instruct them how they should 
think and act in common cases, as well as 
indite?’ They were the more nt with me to 
begin the little volume for this hint. I set about 
it ; and, in the progress of it, wrote two or three 
letters to instruct handsome girls who were obliged 
to go out to service, as we phrase it, how to avoid 
the snares that might be laid against their virtue. 
And hence sprung ‘ Pamela.’”’ 


How similar to the accidental circumstance 
which gave us Pickwick and the first novelist 
of our day. Had it not been for the search 
for a ready pen to describe the sketches 
of Seymour, who shall say what would have 
been the future of Charles Dickens ? 

Pamela has its faults, but they are chiefl 
faults of the day in which the writer lived. 
Plain English was more spoken than now ; 
America had not yet found it necessary to 
clothe the bare legs of a piano. We, at all 
events, have perfect confidence in the anec- 
dote told by Sir John Herschel, of the black- 
smith of a village who read ‘‘ Pamela ” to his 
neighbours collected round his anvil. When 
the hero and heroine were brought together 
to live long and happily, according to the 
most + ite rules, the listeners were so de- 
lighted as to raise agreat shout, and procuri 
the church keys, to set the parish bells 
ing. The novels of Richardson held their 
ground, and even the satire of Fielding, the 
father of the English novel, recoiled upon 
itself, for the ‘‘ History and Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews, and of his friend Abraham 
Adams, the first being brother to the 
illustrious ‘Pamela,’ whose virtue is at 
present so famous,” failed to shake the popu- 
larity of the author of the novel it was in 
tended to ridicule. 

Clarissa Harlowe, however, is the novel, 
which was destined to place its author in the 
highest rank of writers of fiction. Strange 
as it may appear to us, as volume after 
volume appeared, hints and su ions 
flowed in upon the author from sides. 
When the book was finished, the first critics 
in Europe were all loud in its commenda- 


tion. Rousseau tells D’Alembert — that 
nothing was ever written ual to or 
approaching it in any language. Dr. Edward 


Young looked upon Richardson as an instru- 
ment of Providence, and gave the most extra- 
ordinary proof of his enthusiasm that was 
ever manifested from author to bookseller. 
‘*Suppose in the title- of ‘ The Night 
Thoughts’ you should say : * Published by 
the Author of Clarissa ??’ 
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The shy ewer er yin: 4 had become one of 
the most celebrated authors of the time; the 
poor journeyman printer of old had now one 
of the largest printing establishments in 
London, and so great was his trade, that in 
writing to a friend who complained of the 
dilatory way in which a work entrusted to 
Richardson for press was progressing, in his 
own vindication, he says, *‘ What did I not 
do to serve you to the utmost of my power ? 
I parted with three pieces of work ; I put ont 
to several printers the new edition of my 
* Grandison ;’ took in help to the first edition 
of the seventh volume; I refused Dr. 
Leland’s last piece.” Sothe shadow rests on 
the prosperous man, author, bookseller, and 
tinter, now, in 1754, Master of the 
tationers’ Company. 

‘Two years later, he writes to Mr. Defreval 
in Paris: ‘‘I am teased by a dozen ladies of 
note and of virtue to give them a good man, 
as they say I have been partial to their sex 
and unkind to my own.” That most prig- 

ish of all prigs, ‘‘Sir Charles Grandison, 

net,” is the new birth, yet wonderful 
is the art by which the story is developed. 
**Each letter-writer,” says a living admirer 
of Richardson, in a letter to Mr. Knight, 
‘shows himself or herself, and the other 
dramatis persone, in a new aspect, and all 
the aspects taken together make a consistent 
whole.” The book was already in prepara- 
tion in 1752; and the shadow is that of an 
elderly gentleman, seated at a table near a 
raised window, opening upon a lawn and 
flower-borders redolent of perfume. There 
are charming visitors always at hand, and 


- day by day “The Grotto” at North-end, 


Hammersmith, is thronged by female critics, 
to listen to the manuscript as it proceeds. 


‘ The white plate of the camera shows a scene 
of constant change, and yeta sameness. The 


ladies weep, are loud in their admiration, 
write verses in praise of Harriet Byron. The 
ing finished, there rises from his seat a 
ruddy, plump gentleman of sixty-five, with 
an eye that rests always on the assembled 
ladies. It is his own picture as drawn by 
. oc the park twi k 
o ugh the once or twice a-wee 
a sap little retirement ; but I will for a week to- 
ther be in it every day three or four hours, at 
your command, till you tell me you have seen a 


who answers to this description—namely, 
Short ; rather plump than emaciated, notwith- 


ing his complaints ; about five foot five 
aes hair wig -Nightish cloth coat, all black 
besides ; one hand generally in his bosom, the 
other a cane in it, which he leans upon, under the 
skirts of his coat usually, that it may we pa 


den tremors or startlings, and dizziness, which 


; omy serve him as a support when attacke 
) tou frequently attack him, but, thank God, not 


so often as formerly ; looking directly foreright, 
as rs-by would imagine, but observing 


- ll that stirs on either side of him without 
moving 


his short neck; hardly ever turning 
back ; of a light brown complexion ; teeth not 
yet failing him ; smoothish faced, and ruddy 
cheeked ; at some times looking to be about sixty- 
five, at other times much younger; a regular, 
even pace, stealing away ground, rather than 
seeming to rid it: a grey eye, too often over- 
clouded by mistiness from the head : by chance 
lively—very lively it will be, if he have hope of 
seeing a lady whom he loves and honours: his 
eye always on the ladies; if they have very large 
hoops, he looks down and supercilious, and as if 
he would be thought wise, but perhaps the sillier 
for that : as he approaches a lady, his eye is never 
fixed first upon Ar face, but upon her feet, and 
thence he raises it up, pretty quickly for a dull 

- and one would think (if we thought him at 
ah warth of observation) that from her air and 
(the last }d) her face, he sets her down in his 
mind as so or so, and then passes on to the next 
object he meets ; only then looking back, if he 

tly likes or dislikes, as if he would see if the 

y appear to be all of a piece, in the one light 
or in the other.”’ 

Samuel Richardson died in 1761, at the age 
of seventy-two, his second wife surviving 
about a year. 

We have already passed by the younger 
Tonsons, the Lintotts, and Curll, and now we 
can spare time one to make a passing bow of 
recognition to William Hutton, ward 
Cave, and Ralph Griffiths, for there is a 
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shadow hemmering. us beyond to enter the 
sign of Tully’s Head, on the shady side 
of Pall Mall, and a murmur falls upon the 
ear :— 


This is the only pleasant hour, 

Which I have in the twenty-four ; 

For whilst I unregarded stand, 

With ready salver in my hand, 

And seem to understand no more 

Than just what’s called for out to pour, 
I hear and mark the courtly phrases, 
And all the elegance that passes. 


The shadow is that of *“‘The Muse in 
Livery,” Robert Dodsley, bookseller, of Pall 
Mall, to whom dramatic literature owes the 
exhuming of a mine of literary treasure, 
which has served to leaven the dull plati- 
tudes of many a playwright since. The son 
of the master of the FreeSchool at Mansfield, 
born there in 1703, is a footman in livery 
as the first shadow breaks into view, educat- 
ing himseif as in the lines quoted. The host 
is Dartineuf, the epicure, whom Lord 
Lyttelton sent greeting Apicius to the shades 
below; and the guest is Alexander Pope. 
The poet stretches out his hand to take home 
for perusal the servitor’s dramatic satire, 
*“*The Toy Shop.” The shadow passes 
rapidly away. ‘The play has been acted 
through the influence of Pope, the suc- 
cess has been complete, and the poet 
has given the footman one hundred 
pounds, that he may open a shop. Neces- 
sarily a cheap locality was chosen—a dull 
unpaved street, large walled-in houses on 
the one side, excepting Schomberg House, 
fallen in rank and divided into three separate 
dwellings, in the centre of which John 
Astley, the painter, resided at the time. 
Pall Mall was yet but a name, its fame rest- 
ing upon races of thinly-clad young women, 
the winner of which came in for a Holland 
smock, a cap, checked stockings, and laeed 
shoes. In 1735, the year of Dodsley’s arrival 
on the scene, the magistrates had just put a 
stop to the race. 

Another shadow. He who was the foot- 
man of the other day has the manners and 
conversation of a gentleman, and fashion- 
able customers treat him as such. It is the 
spring of 1738. A burly man _ passes 
beneath the head of Tully which surmounts 
the dvor of the shop. He presents a letter 
of introduction from Mr. Cave. The burly 
man has just snatched a hasty dinner be- 
hind a screen in the room over the old Gate 
of St. John’s, Clerkenwell. The copy for 
the Gentleman’s Magazine is in the hands of 
the printer; and, like Lord Byron in our 
day, Mr. Johnson seeks a West-end publisher 
for his poem. He has written a satire ; his 
friend Cave has declined to print it. He 
now offers it to Dodsley. he poem is 
accepted, and ‘‘ London, a Satire, in Imita- 
tion of Juvenal,” cements a lasting friendship 
between Samue] Johnson and_ Robert 
Dodsley. 

Of Dodsley’s own productions it is sufficient 
to say that they were all popular in their day, 
and several are still sufficiently soin ours. His 
** Select Collection of Old Plays,” however, 
even with the many recent reprints of the 
works of our elder dramatists, is a work 
which places him very high in rank as a man 
of letters, and without a copy of it no 
dramatic library is complete. But the 
greatest benefit conferred by Dodsley upon 
the literature of the country is found in 
the following anecdote :— 


Towards the middle of the century I trace 
James, a brother of Robert Dodsley, occupying a 
position in the business at Pall Mall. e was 
twenty-two years younger than Robert, so that 
when he was a listener to a remarkable conversa- 
tion, in 1745, which he mentioned in later years to 
Boswell, he had just attained his majority. The 
youth had by that time become familiar with the 
singular appearance and grotesque habits of the 
ther of ‘* London,” but he had also witnessed 
the deference with which Robert invariably 
treated this personage. The restless head, under 
the wig all awry, has suddenly become fixed in its 
attention, as the bookseller says to him, ‘‘ Would 
you allow me to suggest that an English Diction- 
ary would be a work eminently fitted for you to 
undertake. We want a dictionary, not filled with 
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technical words, like Bailey’s, but one in which 
examples of the uses of words should be furnished 
by quotations from our best writers.” ‘‘ Do you 
speak seriously, Sir, as a matter of business ?” 
said Mr. Johnson. ‘‘Certainly. I am ‘sure I 
could easily find associates in such an honourable 
undertaking. I would speak to-——.” ‘‘Sir, I 
believe I shall not undertake it.” ‘‘ I hope,” said 
Mr. Dodsley, ‘‘ that you will not hastily decide 
against my suggestion.” ‘‘No, Sir, no; I have 
thought of such a thing before.” ‘‘The labour 
would be worthy of you, Sir.” ‘‘ The dictionary- 
maker is a mere pioneer of literature. I scarcely 
desire to be such a slave.” ‘* Mr. Pope,” replied 
Dodsley, ‘‘did not take that view of the matter. 
He had made some collections of authorities from 
the best writers, and I believe I could put these 
papers into your hands.” Mr. Johnson went his 
way in a more abstracted state of mind than when 
he entered the shop. After a sufficient time for 
consideration, he published a plan of the diction- 
ary, addressed to the Earl of Chesterfield, then 
one of the Secretaries of State. 


Another publication claims no less par- 
ticular mention, the ‘‘ Annual Register,” 
which started from the shop in Pall Mall 
in the year 1759, the historical portion 
of which was edited by Edmund Burke. 
For the introduction to Dodsley, and 
the strong friendship which it cemented be- 
tween Burke and his publisher, we refer the 
reader to the pages of Mr. Knight. Dodsley 
died whilst on a visit to his friend Preben- 
dary Spence, at Durham, in 1764, and is 
buried in the Abbey Churchyard there. We 
have already greatly exceeded the prescribed 
limit, but could not tear ourselves away from 
the book and its fascination. So we cordially 
recommend ‘‘ Shadows of the Old Book- 
sellers ” to all lovers of literary history and 
gossip, as a book they will be sure to relish. 








THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS. 
The Lost Tales of Miletus. By the Right Hon. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P. 

(Murray.) 

ONE but a writer of established reputa- 
N tion could have made the experiment 
before us with the slightest chance of getting 
a hearing, to say nothing of a favourable 
verdict. It has always been an object of 
our author’s ambition to resuscitate Pagan 
sentiment, and very early in his career he 
achieved in ‘The Last Days of Pompeii” 
a considerable success. But the world was 
prepared for any variety of the historic novel ; 
and archeological research, as well as the 
unchanged landscape, assisted to stamp reality 
upon incidents as well as ideas. Vesuvius 
and the Bay of Naples were familiar to the 
least learned ; and the many scholarly, or pe- 
dantic allusions were disguised under theslang 
equivalents of the modern ring. The most 
brilliant resuscitation of antique story that has 
ever been called forth by classical enthusiasm 
is, without doubt, Macaulay’s ‘‘ 3” Is 
owes much to that happy union of adjectives 
and localities to which Scott was the first to 
adapt the octosyllabic verse, and which con- 
stitutes the secret charm in Heber’s ‘‘ Mis- 
sionary Hymn;” but there are thoughts 
which appeal to all times, and help to carry 
off the ostentatious display of learning, which 
is somewhat out of keeping with the scenery 
of that primitive Rome, over whose walls 
Remus leapt, and down whose streets the 
wicked Tullia drove. These tales are taught 
in every nursery long before Etruscan remains 
are made to furnish any further knowledge 
of Porsena than as the friend of Tarquin, or 
the generous enemy of Sceevola. Many can 


enjoy Cocles and the Roman triumph, and - 


even the ‘‘earth-shaking beast,” who are 
rather appalled at toiling through the most 
correct epitome of the cities and cemeteries 
of Etruria. 

The present attempt is, however, a far 
bolder one than the application of our ballad 
metre to the stories of Rome. The original 
**Tales of Miletus” were told for the most 
part in prose. But everything that prose 
can do for anything like a modern imitation 
has been long since done by Boccacio. For 
ourselves we have always found the ‘ Deca- 
merone” very tedious reading. - In the days 
when it was thought an amusement for a 
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whole party to listen to the one who could 
read best, they might have whiled away 
many a tedious hour; but we suspect that 
in a more limited circle the book was often 
laid aside for the same reason that put an 
end to the literary task of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca. The devices which we allude to are of 
course out of the question here. And as the 
employment of anything like rhyme would be 
destructive of all classical colouring, Sir 
Bulwer Lytton has resolved to invent new 
metres, meant to confirm that reciprocal rela- 
tionship which the matter holdsto the modern 
minds among whom it is cast, and the ancient 
manners it hopes to illustrate. Let the 
author describe them in his own words :— 


I have adopted forms of poetic rhythm... . 
new combinations of blank or rhymeless metre, 
composed not in lines of arbitrary length and 
modulation (of which we have a few illustrious 
examples), but in the regularity and compact- 
ness of uniform stanza, constructed upon prin- 
ciples of rhythm very simple in themselves, but 
which, so far as I am aware, have not been 
hitherto adopted, at least for narrative purposes. 


We do not suppose that any one will 
gather from this the slightest idea of these 
rhymeless s; and however simple the 
principles may be in themselves, we doubt if 
any one unacquainted with the Sapphic and 
Alcaic metres would be able to appreciate, 
or even to discover any harmony whatever 
in these strange compositions. 

The ‘‘ Tales” are six in mumber, and the 
plots, if they can be called so, of the very 
simplest kind. The first one we pass over 
entirely, being long and dull. ‘‘ Death and 
Sisyphus” is the title of the second. It con- 
sists properly of two stories. In the first, 
Zeus orders Death to seize Sisyphus, who 
inveigles the grim guest into a chair made 
somewhat like the image of the Holy Virgin 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition, and keeps 
him fast until he is released by Pluto. Then 
Sisyphus is conducted by Hermes to the brink 
of , but manages te amuse him so much 
by the way that he consents to restore him 
to life if he can only eat one more supper in 
the flesh. Who does not recognize in these 
accents the voice of Popkins pleading for 
his country /— 


“True,” sighed the ghost ; “let me but live 


And Zeus shall have no overseer on earth 
So sternly holding venal priests in awe 
Of a strict watch as L 
Not for myself I speak ; I think of Zeus. 
Tis for his interest that a knave like me 
Should be converted to a holy man ; 
Marvels attest the gods.” 


Of course Sisyphus performs this feat ; and 
Hermes keeps his promise. He reigns long 
and gloriously, and then dies in good earnest, 
and meets with the well-known penalty. It 
is told with that peculiar moral attached to 
it which we should expect from Sir Bulwer 
Lytton :— 
“* My name on earth was Sisyphus,” replied 
The phantom. ‘‘In the Shades 
I keep mine earthly wit, I have duped the Three. 
They gave me work for torture ; work is joy, 
Slaves work in chains, and to the c they 


Said Orpheus, ‘‘ Slaves still hope !” 
‘* And could I strain to heave up the huge stone 
Did I not hope that it would reach the height ? 
There ce ends, and dawn Elysian fields.” 
“But if it never reach ?” 
The Thracian sighed, as looming through the 


The stone came whirling back. ‘Fool !” said 
the Ghost, - 2 = 
**Then mine, at worst, is everlasting hope.” 


Again uprose the stone. 


By far the prettiest story is ‘“The Oread’s 
Son.” It is essentially familiar both in plot 
and sentiment to modern conceptions. e 
cold Naiad, to whose immortality a creature 
in whom human blood runs has devoted him- 
self, must prepare to follow her to her home 
below the waters, as soon as he proves faith- 


. less- in favour of an earthborn 


This is not the only perplexity of the Oread’s 
son. He knows no language but that of 
music, and, like the poet, he cannot converse 





with common men, and be understood. The 
first address of the Naiad contains the finest 
stanza in the volume :— 


‘‘ Why dost thou pine to know the speech of men, 
Uttering complaint in language of the gods ? 
And dons what amaranth bowers 
Strayest thou lone adown the gloom of 
forests?” 


The initiated will catch at once the allegory 
from this introduction. The poet will not 
be content until he has entered the vulgar 
world, and tried it for himself. His reed is 
unequal to bedy forth his experience ; it 
snaps in its sweetest strain, and he is led, 
blind and helpless, by the hand of Hermes 
to the brink of the waters, beneath which 
his early but unequal bride has prepared for 
him a cold oblivion. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton makes himself too much 
a master of every subject that he undertakes 
not to deserve respect, and that sort of con- 
gratulation one of his well-tried gladiators 
was sure to obtain even from the most exact- 
ing mob of spectators. He has chosen to 
run in chains, and he gets over the ground 
without falling. This is all we feel justified 
in saying now. If the time arrives when 
edition after edition of ‘‘ The Lost Tales of 
Miletus”. comes out, illustrated with the 
curious gem, the last-discovered arabesque, 
and the latest spoils of Greeco-Roman villas, 
we shall be ready to confess that the author 
has attained, what we believe to be his ideal 
of literary perfection, the display of modern 
experience under the broad and simple folds 
of classical drapery. 
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Praxis Latina, Parts [I and IL; Prazis 
Greca, Parts L, IL., and Ill. By Rev. T. D. 
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Daldy.) 

School Dictionary of the Latin Language. 
& R. Chambers.) 

Weale’s Series: Greek Dictionary. By H. A. 
Hamilton;—Latin Dictionary. By T. Goodwin; 
—Greek Grammar. By H. C. Hamilton; Latin 
Grammar. By T. Goodwin. (Virtue Brothers 
& Co.) 

N° only is an infinitely wider range of 

subjects embraced in the educational 
course of the present day, than "was dreamed 
of in those systems, which are now gathered 
into the limbo of the past, but there is no- 
ticeable in the case of all a complete change 
in the method of administering instruction. 

The same studies that employed the school- 

ps a generation ago, with the addition of 

others, employ him also now ; but they are 
pursued on widely different principles, and 
in a manner and order that are altogether 
new. Of late years, master and pupil have 
been inundated by copious supplies of a cer- 
tain species of school-book, to which the 
world of education was long a stranger. The 
subjects of which they treat have, indeed, 

engaged the attention of scholar and t 

since the days of the revival of classical 

learning in Europe, and possibly from a 

period even anterior to this. But it is not, 

comparatively speaking, till quite recently 
that any attempt has been made to formu- 
larize in a series of written treatises what 
was before learnt and taught by a system of 
merely oral instruction. Fifty years ago, 
manuals of classical composition, school- 
grammars, and dictionaries were almost un- 
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known. The pupil had to rely upon his own 
careful reading of Virgil and Thucydides, 
and upon the stray hints that might drop 
from his tutor’s lips, for an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the Latin and Greek languages. 
It was only by sopmaring one sentence wit», 
another, by diligently noting and discover- 
ing for himself the various shades of od 
ficance which particles derived from their 
different collocations, by searching out and 
treasuring up in his memory all passages . 
which seemed to illustrate a liar use of 
any word, that the crude schoolbo could 
develop into a sound and scientific scho- 
lar. ere were no short-cuts to knowledge, _ 
nothing to render the path of learning less 
wearisome and ru . All that was done 
must be done by the plodding youth 
himself. The science of language did not 
yet exist ; comparative philology was not 
known ; grammars had not began to view 
philosophically the languages which they 
professed to expound. But the picture of 
classical education at the present day must 
be sketched in a different outline, and filled 
up with changed colours. Nabiac 
synoptical views of syntax, hints for classi 
composition, manuals of philology, meet on 
every side the view of the admiring student. 
The difficulties of verbs in mt, the perplexi- 
ties of the sequence of tenses, the mysterious 
intricacies of oratio obliqua, are now treated 
as scientific questions; they are analyzed 
into their simplest elements, and are 
before the pupil in an intelligible shape. 
He has not now to evolve each rule of gram- 
mar from a study of the Odes of Horace, or 
the Anabasis of Xenophon, and the depths of 
his inner consciousness. He has but to.tum 
to his grammar, and here he will find lumi- 
nously set forth the rules to which even the 
most perverse of sentences must conform. 
There is only one cong. When the facility of 
acquiring grammatical knowledge is so great, 
when the pupil has but to turn to some such 
storehouse as we have described, and there 
finds all that he could need placed clearly and 
compactly before him, it is just possible that 
he may not very long retain what he has go » 
lightly acquired. As if to meet this contin- 
gency, examinations have of late increased 
and multiplied. In our most conscientiously- 
conducted classical schools papers are set at 
least every month, to ascertain how far the 
pupil remembers the multifarious informa- 
tion which he is supposed to have derived 
from his mars and his notes. Thus, in 
truth, there is very little opportunity of for- 
getting. By the time a well-taught, clever 

y p ds to the University, he knows 
enough philology, and has a_ sufficient 
scientific acquaintance with the classical 
tongues, to thrill through with astonish- 
ment the mind of the head-master as he 
existed in the days of Addison or Po 

The method of teaching Latin and Greek 
composition has undergone a revolution as ~ 
complete. A very short time since, band 
books of these studies were seldom seen. 
ame art of Vigil's with ease 7 the metres of 
Horace or il was acquired by showing u 
in the first place, a certain quality preg ng 
pO and —_ an sufficient 
pro proficiency n gai by. 
proceeding “7 manufacture “copies "of vere . 
on given subjects, rom the i 
poets being pond var ghey In Roy ot 
way, acquaintance was with Greek. 
iambics and anapests. rose, in both 
languages, was taught by original writing on 
certain themes. Such a system has produced 
very admirable and elegant scholars; but it 
may be questioned whether it was ever 
universally successful. The t objection 
to giving boys, whose knowledge of these 
languages is very limited, exercises in original 
composition, either in Latin or Greek, is, that 
such a system presents innumerable oppor- 
tunities for shirki conscientious work. 
It is a comparatively task to collect 
together a number of trite phrases and 
hackneyed 2 and by a little in- 
genuity to make them app to any 
wg ee ee Alexander the Great to a game 
at football, on which the writer may be re- 
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uired to exercise his imagination and 
scholarship. Thus, if a boy had very slight 
knowledge, and no desire to amass more, he 
might write theme after theme, might compose 
one copy of verses after another, and receive 
no real benefit beyond that of acquiring a 
certain familiarity with meaningless sounds. 
On the other hand, if he works with a will, 
he will be enabled to practically apply the 
words and expressions, with which he has 
met in the course of the authors, whom he 
has perused, far better than if he simply does 
the exercises out of composition manuals. He 
will gain an ease and elegance of diction, a 
readiness and correctness in his choice of 
equivalents for English idioms, which these 
handbooks could not impart. Their principal 
merit is, that they impose upon all alike the 
necessity of increasing their vocabulary, and 
testing, more than in all probability would 
otherwise be the case, a knowledge of gram- 
matical rules. We regret that original 
composition in Latin and Greek is not more 
practised, and at an earlier age. No harm 
could possibly be done, even in the case of 
the younger boys, by subjects being occa- 
sionally given in all schools—in some they 
now are—instead of preserving the round of 
book exercises unbroken. 
But we are by no means disposed to find 
fault. Nothing can work better than the 
present system of classical education. There 
never was a time when Latin and Greek 
composition reached a standard. so uniformly 
a Tt is possible that instances of indi- 
vidual brilliancy may not be so numerous as 
they once were—though even this is a dis- 
puted point ; but it is an incontestable fact 
that the scholarship displayed in our public 
schools and our Universities was never more 
healthy or sound than now. What more 
_could we want? Tutors are conscientious ; 
and men of the highest ability and authority 
in such matters are willing to devote their 
rom and time to writing books which are 
to educate the youthful mind. The volumes 
by Dr. Collis, and bearing the titles 
of T3 : Latina ” and “c“ Greeca,” are 
alike admirable in design and execution. 
They consist of a series of qusasions adapted 
to grammars of Wordsworth or Dr. Ken- 
nedy ; and may be used either by the pupil 
himself, for the purpose of self-examination, 
or by the teacher. It is a great thing to 
-aceustom a boy from his earliest years to 
have all his knowledge neatly arranged and 
ready for immediate use when needed, and 
such a habit as this these manuals are exactly 
caleulated to promote. The character of 
Mr. Miller’s *‘ Latin Grammar” and ‘Greek 
Syntax” is equally high. The latter is con- 
spicuous for exceedingly clear arrangement ; 
technical terms are not used in that profusion 
which tends rather to the bewilderment than 
enlightenment of the juvenile reader, and—no 
inconsiderable merit in such a work— 
we have not noticed above half-a-dozen 
misplaced aceents throughout. Supple- 
mented by references to Donaldson and 
Jelf, Mr. Miller’s ‘Greek Syntax” will 
enable a boy to acquit himself with 
great credit in those examinations, in 
which influence is attached to the Greek 
eritieal papers, whether at College or at 
school. The success of Mr. Wilkins’ pro- 
ductions is sufficient testimony in their 
favour. If the learner will but conscien- 
tiously carry out the plan adopted in the 
second ‘part of each of his prose manuals— 
namely, that of carefully studying the 
original passage before he looks at the adap- 
tation, and then noting the manner in which 
scholars so eminent as Shilleto, Donaldson, 
and Sargent rehabilitate an English passage 
in a classical dress—he cannot fail to become 
yew of an insight into the mysteries of 
and Greek composition. Mr. Yonge’s 
poi rl, sot are well planned. They 
consist of subjects for verse, each subject 
ied by sets of ideas, from 
student makes his own selec- 


Smith leave nothing to be desired. The 
exercises are progressively arranged, and 
with marked judgment. To those whose 
classical education is commenced late, this 
series will be singyianiy useful; the explana- 
tions are perfect y intelligible, and the illus- 
trations are complete. The elementary com- 
position books, published by Messrs. Nutt 
and Co., have great merit, and the boy who 
is well-drilled in these cannot help being at 
least well-grounded. The dictionaries and 
grammars of ‘‘ Weale’s Series ” are compen- 
dious and useful ; and, as is the case with all 
the works which these publishers issue, 
Messrs. Chambers’s ‘‘ School Dictionary of the 
Latin Language” has been carefully and 
conscientiously arranged. There is an im- 
mense difficulty in such books in selecting a 
sufficient number—but not too many—of the 
various meanings which each word bears. 
The volume before us almost reaches the 
golden mean of lexicographers on a small 
scale. The two larger grammars of the Latin 
and Greek tongues, compiled by Dr. Smith, 
and published by Mr. Murray, are just what 
such books should be. It may, perhaps, be 
said that boys will meet with some obscurity 
in the ‘‘ Critical Dissertations” of Professor 
Curtius ; but, studied under a good tutor, 
all is intelligible gs = Such books as Mr. 
Hayman’s and Mr. Holden’s “ Selections 
from English Authors, for Translation into 
Latin and Greek Prose or Verse,” save the 
schoolmaster and college tutor an immensity 
of trouble. Both gentlemen have chosen their 
passages well; and the new editions of the 
‘*Folorum Silvula” and ‘*Centuriz” are 
so enlarged, that there is no loss of variety 
or of various grades of difficulty. 

The staunchest supporter of classical learn- 
ning should now rest content. On every pos- 
sible subject which comes under this head, 
and which needs illustration, books, and 
valuable ones, have been written. In the 
smallest country grammar-school Latin and 
Greek are taught with a soundness that is as 
satisfactory as it is recent. There was a 
time when it was positively unreasonable to 
expect. a boy to be versed in the mysteries of 
the genitive case, and the various uses of the 
particle, dv; but that time has passed away. 
The impulse which of late years has been 
given to the study of comparative philology, 
leaves no nook or corner of the classical 
tongues unexplored. In proof of this, we 
have but to look at the critical papers 
set at the University and Indian Civil 
Service examinations. To see the close con- 
nexion between different languages, to be 
able to illustrate one by another, to trace 
them back to some common stock, is an ad- 
mirable and interesting exercise. It is this: 
which the grammars and handbooks that we 
have noticed now, and on previous occa- 
sions, encourage. Nor has elegance suffered 
from minuteness of study. Experience shows 
that attention to grammatical detail helps 
the learner to attain a graceful style in com- 
position ; and examiners in all quarters have 
given rise to a conviction that a language is 
only properly known when it has been scien- 
tifically studied. 











EWING’S MEMOIR. 
Memoir of J. Ewing, of Stratleven. By Dr. 
Mackay. (Macklehose, Glasgow. ) 
HIS very handsome, well got up, and 
beautifully printed book opens with 
a memoir of Mr. Ewing, by the Rev. 
Dr. Mackay. We are brought, first of all, 
to look at the genealogical tree of the Mac- 
gregors, Machins, and Mackquistins. We 
appreciate the modest disclaimer of relation- 
ship between the Ewings and Diogenes of 
Sinope. The memoir, after this, apotheosises 
most of the branches of the family in some- 
what ponderous diction. The family was 
connected with the Erskines, who appear to 
have gone to England, and te have left it 





‘fill up the 
between the uring of 


** nonsense ” 


writing om set 


again, amongst the ministers ejected under 
the Act of Uniformity, 1662. Qneof the chil- 
dren is noted as a backslider. to Prelacy 





Coming down to y Ewing, we learn that ‘ 
he was educated af Cleans ond there dis- | 
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tinguished himself. At first he was destined 
for the Bar, but became conneeted with the 
West India trade in Glasgow. He soon rose 
to great eminence as a merchant, and was 
elected one of the officials of the City of 
Glasgow—to wit, Lord Dean of Guild of the 
Merchants’ House. He appears to have been 
instrumental in establishing the Glasgow 
Bank. The Savings’ Bank also obtained his 
support at its foundation. Mr. Ewing was 
an early opponent of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, and desired the repeal of the 
Burgess Oath, identical, practically, with the 
Test and Corporation Act of England. In 
the political discontents of 1819, which ter- 
minated in actual rebellion at Glasgow, 
speedily quelled by the law, blame was at- 
tached to the magistrates of the city by the 
Lord Advocate. Ewing stood up for these 
authorities, and was elected Lord Provost 
shortly afterwards. He particularly attended 
to the amelioration of the poor, by improving 
the hospitals and other public institutions. 
In 1832 he was elected M.P. for Glasgow, 
but in 1835 was ousted. He left the large 
sum of 70,000/. in benefactions to his native 
city. Thus far the memoir. The rest of the 
book is taken up by Mr. Ewing’s letters, 
written on a continental tour. Here we have 
an agreeable contrast to the style of the 
eulogist, which made us feel as though we 
had somehow or other been sitting under the 
reverend gentleman, so laboured and solemn 
is his writing. Had the letters been put first, 
and the memoir last, we think the balance of 
the book would have been better preserved ; 
or the letters might have stood alone. For, 
after all, the only memoir which does justice 
to a man consists in works which possess 
enough vitality to preserve his name. The 
best person for rendering a clear notion of 
foreign lands would be one who united a 
practical knowledge of business with sound 
education and poetical feeling, and who wrote 
down at the time his impressions. Justsuch 
a person does Mr. Ewing prove himself by 
his letters ; in these he affords us an honest 
as well as lively account of the state of the 
country he visited. He does not record! 
what he wished to be seen, but what he actu- 
ally saw with his eyes, and very shrewd eyes: 
they were. He asserts his own independence 
of thought in his remarks on various world-: 
famed objeets, as the Venus de Medici, the 
great painters, &c. He points out why St. 
Peter’s, at first sight, is disappointing, All 
the chief places of Italy—-Rome, Florence, 
Naples, &c.—are fully described. He either 
raises a new idea, or by his forcible descrip- 
tion throws a new light on the most hack- 
neyed subjeets. Many tourists get dazed 
with the opimions: of their precursors, re- 
minding us of an experiment tried im our 
earlier days on a fowl. The bird’s head being 
held down, a strong chalk line was drawn be- 
fore its bill on the grownd; the unhappy 
victim remained spell-bound, uttering a few 
feeble croaks, while intently eyeing the line 
it dared not quit. The Glasgow merchant, 
ased to the oversight of thousands, would 
not stoop his head to the chaik. The pictures: 
he draws of Italian scenery rise in distinct 
characters before our eyes, like one of the 
old Italian paintings, where eastles and con- 
vents are perched on rocks, amidst the most 
lovely foliage, under the brightest skies, _ 
His descriptions are brief but vivid. We 
append one or two :— 

We proceeded along the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean for a long way, with bold rocks and 
charming bays on the one side, and ancient 
Roman villages om the other, in. the midst of 
orange and lemon tiees bending with fruit, 
whieh. requires twe years to ripen ;.so that on 
the same branches you see the green and the 
yellew, and on others-you observe the flowers— 
thus-exhibiting on ene stem every stage of vege- 
tation. Ra ua tooe % eye most k- a 
stranger'from the » when O) 
the enehanting Riviera di Covian coheed 
the Levant,” is the- lexuriant variety of plants 
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American aloe—all flourish in splendid profusion 
even on the arid sands of the sea-shore. Only 
think of the aloe, in particular, springing out of 
the rift of a rock, and ‘‘born to blush unseen,” 
yet rising to the height of twenty feet, with the 
finest array of flowers; and then on the higher 
grounds, besides chestnuts and walnuts, the stone 
pines spread in every fantastic form ; while the 
arbutus and the myrtle, even on the mountains, 
mingle with a variety of heaths from four to 
six feet in height. In short, the scenery along 
the coast appeared to me quite Oriental—the 
sight delighted by beauty and the smell with 
fragrance. 


P. 153, a visit to the Carrara quarries, is 
very interesting, but too long to quote. P. 
157 deals with the leaning tower of Pisa, ex- 
plaining the cause as follows :— 


The Campanile, or bell-tower of the Cathe- 
dral, commonly called the leaning tower, should 
be styled ‘the twisted,” for the fact is that the 
foundation having at first taken what we call in 
Scotland a sit, it then became quite firm, and 
the architects endeavoured to rectify the super- 
structure by a slight corresponding curvature. 


P. 159, we have an amusing anecdote of 
the Duke of Lucca :— 

Mr. Roberts, the English clergyman here 
(Florence), mentioned that the Duke, who was 


often with him, is a good scholar, and had com- 
menced a translation of the New Testament into 


beautiful Italian, which he was in the habit of | 


showing to him (Mr. Roberts), when all at once 
he would start up and exclaim, ‘‘ I must now go 
to the house of Rimmon,”’ when he would rush 
to the gaming-table. 

He makes some acute forecasts of events, 
since fulfilled. Speaking of the King of 
Naples, King Bomba (p. 259), he says :— 

His whole pleasure lies in the formal drills of 
his troops, whom he will never have the courage, 
if duty call, to lead on to victory. His Majesty 
put me in mind of what Lord Fullerton once 
told me, about the gash remark of an old lady 
in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, as to the 
qualifications of a neighbouring landed proprietor 
appointed an elder to the General Assembly : 
** Heech, man! they maun ha’e been in sair 
want o’ timmer when they made yow a stoop o’ 
the tabernacle.” 

Another quotation, and we have done (p. 
316) :-— 

Among the many other objects in this great 
hall I shall only mention one—the ‘‘ lapis vitu- 
pe ” or *fstone of shame,” on which all poor 
ellows were compelled to sit who could not pay 
their debts. There was the same punishment 
here (Venice), and in other towns of Italy. The 
other side of the stoneis much worn, but I could 
read the words “ET cESS. BON. x,” evidently 
meaning ‘‘ Ht cessio bonorum.”’ I felt much 
interested, from the attention I had paid to the 
ban‘ rupt law in the House of Commons; and I 
found, on inquiry, that the poor debtor, after 
this expiation of his insolvency, had a complete 
liberation on delivering up all his property, but 
that he was turned out of the city with a + on 
his back branded, and his arms pinioned. 

We should call these letters photographs, 
were it not that they possess exactly that 
quality in which photographs must always be 
inferior to the pencil—z.e., the bringing out 
what is most striking, and leaving ail else in 


the shade. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Common Sense. By the Author of “ Wondrous 
Strange.” ‘Kate Kennedy.” 3 Vols. (Newby.) 


{eon most uncommon of all talents, as some 
one has said, is common sense. Mrs. 
C. J. Newby exemplifies this truth in a 
novel, far above the standard of many of 
those it has lately been our fortune to skim. 
The work is not sensational, and for this 
reason all the more pleasant. The whole 
tone of the book is healthy. The style is 
easy, and the language well<¢hosen. What 
religion is introduced is free from cant, and 
not unworthy of the title the authoress has 
selected—and is introduced, moreover, of 
necessity, the work not being a mere vehicle 
for sermonizing. The descriptions of the 
‘scenery are fresh. The love-scenes are far 
more true to life than the sickly senti- 
mentalities we are often invited to accept as 
‘heart effusions. Mrs. Newby is evitlesttly 

















an admirer of the works of Charles Dickens, 
and traces of the delineations of character in 


his works may be discovered in ‘* Common. 


Sense.” 

The book will be found altogether very 
readable, and not without use, if persons 
ever attend to the moral conveyed by so 
unlifelike a work as a novel. We confess, 
however, in this respect we cannot complain 
of the writings of Mrs. Newby. 

The story is built on one great evil of the 
present day—the living beyond one’s means, 
in order to compete with superiors in posi- 
tion. The hero recovers the property lost 
by his father’s speculations, entrusted to a 


| 
| 


get a lot of story-tellers together to tell tales 
for one another’s amusement, whilst, on the 
sly, he takes notes of. the whole, and retails 
them in driblets to the editor of a popular 
journal, but which, having served the pur- 
pose of that publication, he now dishes up as 
a kind of table d’hote feast for the great 
variety of readers, to whom the pages of that 
periodical are but the leaves of a sealed 


_ book, to partake of the whole or to make a 
_ meal off any particular dish. 


roguish lawyer ; while a clever woman of the | 


world is defeated in her expectation of a 
great legacy—the lady under whose will she 


The fact is simply this: The author of 
** Lady Flavia’s Secret ” is happier as a story- 
teller than a novelist, and he possesses the 
rare wisdom of knowing this himself. His 
novels fail to sustain the interest to the end. 
Flashes of power there are in all of them; 


| but they are unequal, and the reader is too 


hopes to benefit having sunk everything in | 


an annuity. The character of the hero under 
his trials is well sustained, and becomes more 
elevated as it is drawn out. 

We would particularly call attention to the 
good feeling which is shown as existing 
between the different classes of society. 

The plot is simple and natural. <A family, 


Latimers—father, mother, and an only son— | 


are the chief personages of the story. The 
father launches into expenses far above his 


means, on the strength of monies invested | 
in some speculations he hopes will prove 
successful, and which, together with the rest | 


of his property, are in the hands of a lawyer 
named Lawford. The mother is 
sented as a timid character, wanting the 
moral courage to restrain her husband, who, 
at this stage of the tale, is over courteous in 
society—something of a tyrant at home. The 
son, Martin Latimer, is, of course, the hero 
—common sense personified. The rest oi 
the dramatis persone are a Sir Peter Walford, 
a gouty old bachelor baronet, whose wealth 
leads Latimer pére into every extravagance, 
in order to keep up with people of his posi- 
tion ; a distant relation of Sir Peter, a Mrs. 
Anderson—a widow with three daughters, a 
woman of the world, left in debt by her hus- 
band, and with no resources but a slender 
income and her own wits—is the counterpoise 
to the hero of the tale. Two rich business 
men are introduced ; one, a Mr. Oldham, 
marries Ella Anderson, who has _ been 
brought up by her mother in an atmosphere 
of selfishness and deceit, and who is really in 
love with a cousin. The other a Mr. 


Cantom, master of iron-works, is to be the | 


refuge of Martin Latimer, when the ruin of 
the family takes place. 

Lawford runs off with what he can scrape 
together, and is saved by Martin Latimer 
from pursuit. 

On the break-up of the Latimer family, 
who lose their own family house as well as a 
new acquisition made by the father in specu- 
lation, the mother is sent for refuge to a 
Mrs. Sowerby, a selfish old lady, who has 
already adopted Una Anderson, promising 
to make her will in her favour. The father 
and son take humble lodgings. The latter 


now begins to show his sense by carrying on 


the business of Cantom with great prudence 
and success. 

The hero, by his advice, makes all the bad 
characters happy and comfortable, and in the 
end, through his partnership in the iron busi 
ness, redeems the property so imprudently 
purchased by his father. Mrs. Anderson, of 
course, loses all her expectations on the 
death of Mrs. Sowerby, that good lady 
having sunk all her property in an annuity. 

We congratulate Mrs. Newby on the ap- 
pearance of “Common Sense,” one of the 
best novels of the day, the healthy tone of 
which will place it on the same shelf with 
those of Miss Austin, wherever novels are 
read and admired. 





Major Peter. By the Author of ‘‘ Lord Lynn's 
Wife,” ‘‘ Lady Flavia,” and “Odd Neigh- 
bours.” 3 vels. (Bentley.) 

Masor Prver is not the hero of a novel ; he 

is not even the man who relates the incidents 

of another man’s life. Major Peter is simply 

a peg, or, at best, what the author es 

him,!a sherthand writer, who manages to 
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apt, as he progresses, to turn over, at 
times, page after page all but unread. 
As a story-teller, having no necessity to 
stretch the thread of his narrative beyond 
the natural length, his tales are pleasantly 
and dramatically told, and ‘‘ Major Peter” 
is, therefore, sure to be a welcome fellow- 
traveller by rail or boat, as he tells the 
five-and-twenty stories, here reproduced from 
Chambers’s Journal, to while away the time, 
not always, however, remembering to fit them 
consistently into the framework chosen. This 


| framework is given by way of preface. 


Twenty-four Englishmen and one American 


| had gathered together to ee Christmas- 
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day in a smoky hut in Petrolia, for one day, 
at least, to drive away all thoughts of money- 
grubbing, which the speculative industry of 
the region had cast, like a mantle, over 
them all. Quscungue modo rem is the motto 
of the class ; so the host seems to think, at 
least. There were three doctors, two were 
artists, two were surveyors, and one was a 
civil engineer. Then there were two clergy- 
men, three barristers, three merchants, one 
annuitant, two middle-aged gentlemen, a 
young dandy of good family, a detective 
policeman, and an American senator. Last, 
not least, a naval officer, weary of 
importuning the Admiralty for a ship, 
and: Major Peter, entitled to his share 
of Banda and Kirwee prize-money, but 
of which the payment seems deferred till 
the Greek Kalends, complete the group. The 
Major is the host, and it is his hut which is 
decorated with withered boughs of the sumach 
in honour of the day. The Major is the 
only drone in the hive ; he sits in the corner 
and gathers the honey as it is brought in by 
the others. 

It will be seen that as) the tales have 
no connexion with one another, and 
each one of the medley group assembled 
round this Christmas hearth is supposed to 
contribute one, the author has full scope to 
produce an interesting collection of qnasi- 
autobiographical sketches. None, however, 
claim particular notice at our hands; but, 
perhaps, ‘‘ Sold at the Savannah,” and 
‘* Dogged in the Street,” the first two, show 
the author's chief power off to the best 
advantage—the power of forcibly fixing the 


_ locality on the reader’s mind ; and another his 








forgetfulness, in which the narrator is an old 
maid, of whom we are not told that she had 
adopted male attire for the nonce. Perhaps 
the author, in enumerating separately Major 
Peter’s Christmas guests, which amount to 
twenty-three, instead of twenty-four, allowed 
himself this latitude for the insertion of an 
extra story. The best tale, however, in the 
book is *‘ A Winter Underground,” which, 
wichout the extraneous aid of the super- 
natural or of anything like sensational 
writing, is just what such a tale should be. 
Similar praise may be given also to “* French 
Flower Farms,” but in a general way the 
author has too great a dependence upon blue 
fire for effect, and calls in the supernatural 
too frequently to his aid. His real power is 
seen best when he simply sketches from 
Nature, and, slight as these sketches are, 
they are so truthful, that they redeem the 
want of inventive faculties be those of 
avery common order. This of itself is no 
small praise in a series of tales which, with 
the rapidity of dissolving views, transport. . 
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the reader from Savannah to the suburban 
districts of London, from South America to 
Poland, Denmark, Russia, Lapland, Mexico, 
Germany, or France, in all of which the broad 
pencil of the sketcher is sufficient to localise 
and familiarise the scene. 





Tangled Weft. Two Stories by Mary L. Boyle. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

E volume is made up of two stories, 

**The Companion : a True Story with 
False Dates,” and ‘‘ Mildred Fawkener.” 
Both are very unpretending, yet sufticiently 
well told to give the reader pleasure. Such 
trifles derive their chief charm from the style 
of the narrator. Their proper sphere is in 
the pages of a magazine; but there is pro- 
mise in both tales of better to follow. In 
the first, Grace Maynard’s remedy for ridding 
herself of a bad husband is a greater evil 
than the patient endurance of her wretched- 
ness. A woman’s fair fame is beyond all 
price, and even to obtain a divorce, she who 
wilfully incurs the loss of reputation for 
such an end commits a great wrong to society. 
The second tale is one of less pretension, 
and the tangled weft is a misplaced attach- 
ment, which any sensible English girl would 


_ have cut adrift at once, or we have no faith 


in woman. The fault is clearly in the choice 
of the subject, and no graceful writing, the 
chief merit of both tales, can make up for 
that want of judgment. If the authoress 
will try her hand at simple story-telling, she 
uxtty we believe, obtain considerable popu- 








THE MAGAZINES. 


A. K. H. B. drops his usual style in Fraser 
this month, and gives a serious account of 
** Presbyterian Sermons from Archiepiscopal 
Churches.” The two preachers in question are 
Dr. Park and Dr. Robertson, whose posthumous 
sermons have attracted considerable attention. 
There is a very scientific article on the ‘“ Ele- 
ments of the Military Balance of Power in 
Europe,” being in fact an analysis of the armies 
of all the ¢ countries. A dramatic effort of 
Mr. G. O. Trevelyan called ‘‘The Dawk Bun- 
galow ; or, ‘Is his appointment Pucka?’” 
relieves the somewhat heavy, though solid 
matter, here provided for us. 





Mr. Matthew Arnold gives his opinion of 

** My Countrymen” in the Cornhill, and defends 
himself from an accusation broughé against him 
in the Saturday Review, about a year ago, that he 
takes an unjust estimate of them. It is not often 
that the writer of an article is allowed to speak 
in the first person, and to throw off all disguise. 
We recollect that when the Head Master of Eton 
wished to reply to ‘‘ Paterfamilias ” in this same 
journal, he was told that the editor would have 
no objection to insert ‘‘a witty and amusing” 
. Mr. Arnold has certainly, upon this con- 

on, earned a right to the favours of the 
editor. 
A review of Dr. Pusey’s ‘‘Eirenicon” and 
long continuations of its two stories take up 
the greater part of Macmillan. We are also 
told that ‘‘on the day of the publication of 
this number of this magazine, a new Parliament 
will meet at Westminster.” We are unable to 
see any connexion between these events, however 
; the coincidence may appear. The 
article goes on : ‘‘ The beginning of a new Parlia- 
ment is an epoch of English history.” This is 
equally magniloquent, and equally doubtful; 





but we are to see the modesty of the 
writer does not make the original el march 
any further with this discovery. 





The second number of the Contemporary Re- 
view examines Mr. Mill from a theological point 
of view, according to its promise ; and the writer 
assures us he has proved his assertion that ‘‘ Mr. 
Mill, throughout his criticism of Sir William 
Hamilton’s philosophy, altogether missed the 
meaning of the theories he was attempting to 
assail.” Upon the justice of this assertion we 
cannot decide. We have a moderate article on 
**Convocation ;” but can scarcely allow that 
the position of that body has been reall 


ened within the last two years ; tho 
berg oe y 


_like to see the days ‘‘ when all reli- 
enedives ta are fairly represented, and show 
ves in their force within the walls of 


the Jerusalem Chamber,’ if that is the only 

lace where they can be brought together. A 
} little notice of ‘* Becket Literature” is interest- 
ing to the philologist and the bibliographer, and 
is a welcome break to the very solid food of this 
well-printed periodical. 





The most striking article in the Month is 
called ‘‘ Literature in its Relations with Reli- 

ion.” The reflections upon the close sympathy 
with ancient Pagan and our own sacred writings 
must commend themselves to our attention, 
for they are an exact echo of our own remarks 
last week upon ‘‘ The Bacchanals.” If the 
comparison we drew has appeared to some 
carried a little too far, we take comfort in 
thinking that we have erred in very good com- 
pany. ‘The serious character of this thoughtful 
monthly is relieved by one article on the early 
days of Turner, the artist ; and another, which 
introduces to us ‘‘ A Highland Pastoral.” 





There is some very pleasant reading in London 
Society. We can trace, by its help, the fortunes 
of the ‘*‘ House of Peel,” and we can walk more 
at our ease ‘‘ Up and Down the London Streets,”’ 
with Mark Lemon, than when it is noon in 
Cheap. Besides, we get views of old St. Paul’s, 
and other glories of London, which have long 
since gone, where equally interesting, if not 
— grand monuments of an earlier and of a 
later date are rapidly following. 





The Argosy gives us two cheerful biographies 
of Roubiliac, the sculptor, and Ernst Christian 
Schoeffer, the painter. In ‘*The Land of 
Gossip,’ we suppose we ought to revere the 
fatherland of Mrs. Grundy. If she was not 
ae there, at all events she ought to have 

en. 





The Victoria Magazine critically analyses the 
theory and practice of ‘‘ Modern Advertising ;”’ 
an art which it considers to be still in its infancy. 
This, and an abstract of the Journal of ‘‘ Eugénie 








de Guerin,” with the three continuations, make 
up the number. 





Mr. G. Grove elaborates an ingenious piece 
of criticism on one of Mr. Tennyson’s songs in 
the Shilling Magazine. The musicians noticed 
by Mr. Schumann are ‘‘Mendelsshon and 
Chopin.” — 

In the Masonic Press (a new periodical which 
started with the year) for February, there is a 
capital article on the Papal Allocution against 
Freemasonry. If the Masons really want an 
organ, it certainly is such an one as this, with its 
flaming cover, and notices of meetings, and 
correspondence, ~ 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Under the title of ‘‘ Spirit Rapping a Hundred 
and Fifty Years Ago,” Mr. George Salmon sub- 
mits to examination the history of the spiritual 
manifestations which disturbed theWesley family 
in 1716. It is not likely that any supernatural 
story will survive modern criticism, if the slight- 
est chance exists of proving that it might have 
had a natural cause. We are therefore quite 
prepared for the conclusion. ‘‘I believe in the 
possibility of Hetty, without the assistance of 
any confederate, having produced all the sounds 
that were heard.” Mr. Bagehot looks upon 
**The House of Lords” rather as a fact, anda 
result than a cause of stability. ‘‘ Its danger is 
not assassination, but atrophy ; not abolition, 
but decline.” Professor Bain has a very abstruse 
article on ‘‘The Intellect, viewed Physiolo- 
gically.” We cannot help thinking it is a little 
too deep for any periodical. We see at the first 
glance that the papers wil! be printed in a sepa- 
rate form ; and probably with such alterations as 
the criticism of very competent readers will 
suggest. This is an excellent thing for the 
author, but we doubt if it is so much for the 
interests of the periodical. There ought to be 
some limit to the amount of ability necessary to 
read the lucubrations which are meant, we sup- 

se, to obtain a considerable amount of popu- 
arity. 

We have reveived the Zelectic and Congre- 
gational Review, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Family Herald, the Mother's Treasury, the 
Missing Link Magazine, the Children’s Hour, 
Good Words, the Cottager and Artisan, the 
Christian Treasury, the Leisure Hour, the 
Sunday at Home, the Sunday Teacher's Trea- 
sury, the St. James's Magazine, the Sixpenny 
Magazine, the Day of Rest, the Colonial Church 
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Chronicle, the Church Builder, the Church of the 
People, Routledge’s Magazine for Boys, the Boy’s 
Own Magazine, the Boy's Monthly Magazine, 
the Children’s Friend, the Infant's Magazine, the 
Pulpit Analyst, the Monthly Magazine, the 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, the Young 
Englishwoman, the Band of Hope Review, the 
British Workman, the Ladies’ Treasury, 
London Society, the Sixpenny Magazine, the 
Union Magazine for Sunday-school Teachers, 
the Bible-class Magazine, the Biblical Treasury, 
the Sunday-school Teacher's Magazine, the 
Youth’s Magazine, the Child’s Own Magazine, 
the Christian Spectator, and the British Navy 
and Army Review. 





Men of History. By Emiment Writers. (Edin- 
burgh : Nimmo.)—The idea of this book is good, 
and it has been well carried out. The opinions 
of the best writers upon men famous as public 
characters, philosophers, poets, and men of 
letters, are always worth knowing. Here we 
have them carefully selected and arranged, with- 
out the trouble of searching through a whole 
library to get at them. Many of these extracts 
are modeis of style, and criticism besides. No 
better book could be put into the hands of 
students for translations into dead or living 
languages ; and no one who has frequent occasion 
to refer, as a journalist or an author, to the 
great names of mankind, but will find his 
account in making himself acquainted with this 
useful ‘* Manual of Men.”’ 


——- -——— 


Equity in the County Court. Being a Treatise 
on the Equitable Jurisdiction Conferred upon 
the County Courts by Stat. 28 and 29 Vic., 
Cap. 99. By Henry. Frederick Gibbons and 
William Charles Harvey.’ (Horace Cox.)—The 
utility and importance of the County Courts have 
been materially augmented by the limited juris- 
diction in equity recently conferred upon them. 
We remember in former years how hollow a 
mockery it seemed to suggest a ‘‘remedy in 
equity ” when the amount was small and the 
litigants needy. The justice so long practically 
denied will be henceforth obtainable with little 
trouble and a comparatively trifling cost. We 
have, it is true, at present little experience of 
the working of the new system, but is reasonable 
to assume that, when well understood, the 
County Courts will be much resorted to by the 
humbler class of suitors in equity. A good book 
for the guidance of the practitioner in this new 
field was much re vired, and Messrs. Gibbons 
and Harvey have skilfully supplied the deside- 
ratum. The former gentleman—a common-law 
barrister—has had a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with our present County Court practice, and 
his'coadjutorisan experienced equity practitioner. 
Amongst the chapters particularly deserving of 
attention, we may mention those on ‘* Adminis- 
tration Suits,” ‘‘ Execution of Trusts,” ‘ Fore- 
closure and Redemption of Mortgages,” ‘‘ Suits 
for Specific Performance,” ‘‘ Trustee and Trustee 
Relief Acts,” ‘*‘ Advancement and Maintenance 
of Infants,” and ‘‘ Dissolution and Winding-up 
of Partnerships.” 





The Statesman’s Year Book for 1866. By Frede- 
rick Martin. (Macmillan & Co.)—The ‘‘ Alma- 
nach de Gotha” is famous for being the last 
stronghold of dethroned legitimacy. In the 
‘* Statesman’s Year Book ” every new royalty 
finds a seat ready made. Its circulation is pro- 
bably much wider, if not so aristocratic. e 
observe this volume avoids the usual fault of re- 
publishing what was correct enough once, but 
what events have belied. Thus the article on 
Greece is entirely re-written, as it ought to be. 
There is an additional feature of the test im- 
portance. The latest books of reference are 
carefully added to the accounts of the different 
countries. These examples are sufficient to 
show the care and labour bestowed on this un- 
dertaking. It is a perfect compendium of politi- 
cal information. Much wisdom may not be 
wanted to govern the world, but a {deal is 
requisite to explain how itis governed. There is 
almost as much attention necessary in the perfect- 
ing each successive ‘‘ Year Book ”’ of this kind as 
there is in getting out the original volume. 
When, therefore, we say this is an improvement 
on its predecessor, the nature of our verdict 
cannot be mistaken. 


—_————— 


Out West: a Series A Letters from Canada 
and the United States. By G. T. Borrett, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. (Groom- 
bridge & Sons.)—The only passage we can find 
of any real interest in Mr. Borrett’s book is the 
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account of his interview with Mr. Lincoln. No 
one can doubt of the President's good nature 
when he reads that at half-past eight o’clock in 
the evening, and at his country residence, he 
came down in ‘‘carpet slippers ” to chat with 
two young lishmen about ‘‘ quit rents” and 
the e also made an exceedingly 
bad joke, which he was well aware would be ex- 

of him. To hear this was Mr. Borrett’s 
second great object in visiting America, his first 
being to see Niagara. Starting with such bumble 
views, it is fair he should not be disappointed. 
He will scarcely succeed by his descriptions in 
recommending America as a good field for a long 
vacation trip. ——— 


Worcesteriana: a Collection of Literary Au- 
thorities, Affording Historical, Biographical, and 
other Notices Relating to Edward Somerset, Mar- 
quis of Worcester. By Henry Dircks. (Quaritch. ) 
—This book, of which only 100 copies have been 
printed, is quite distinct from Mr. Dircks’ ‘‘ Life 
of the Marquis of Worcester,” which we reviewed 
in April last. At the completion of that work 
Mr. Dircks found that he not only possessed 
materials not available for ‘‘ The Life,” &c., but 
also materials in the use of which he could not 
always be so profuse as he desired. He has 
gathered up these fragments and preserved them 
in the present form. They certainly bear ample 
testimony to Mr. Dircks’ industry, but some of 
the information has but the most distant refer- 
ence to the subject in hand. The Marquis, who 
has been differently regarded as a person of dis- 
ordered mind, a quack, and a great inventor in 
advance of his age, is evidently one of Mr. Dircks’ 
private idols. He is at times too severe on those 
who differ from him in their estimate of the 
Marquis’s claims. We are, however, bound to 
admit that he has said all that possibly can be 
said in his favour, and has collected the 
‘‘ materials for a very detailed, authentic, and 
interesting memoir of the great Marquis of 
Worcester.”’ 


Up the Elbe and on to Norway. By Mr. Nihil. 
(London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) — The 
gentleman who writes under the nom de plume of 
**Mr. Nihil” has produced a lively account of 
the route he followed in his vacation trip to 
Norway. We are glad to see that he is able to 
treat a subject lightly and brightly, without de- 
generating systematically into flippancy, which, 
at present, appears to be considered by a certain 
an of writers a fair substitute for vivacity of 
style. There is a great deal of information in 
the book, which is likely to prove of value to 
those who intend visiting Norway. Some of 
“*Mr. Nihil’s ” descriptive passages are graphic ; 
and altogether the volume is pleasant enough. 


WE have received: The Omnibus: 
(Triibner) ; the first number of The Masonic 
Press: a Monthly Journal, edited by Bro. 
Matthew Cooke, P.M. 30°, &c. (S. Simonds ; R. 
Spencer) ; Dedication of Westminster Abbey: a 
Sermon, by A. P. Stanley, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster (Parkers) ; The Crichton Annual for 
1866 (Manchester: Boyd; London: Pitman) ; De 
Impedimento Disparitatis Cultus Commentatus 
est F. Wiesehahn, Berlini (Williams and Nor- 
gate) ; ‘* Visible Unity,” the Price to be Paid for 
it: a Letter to the Ven. C. Wordsworth, D.D., 
from Senex, on reading Dr. Pusey’s ‘‘ Eirenicon” 
(Hatchard and Co.) ; Jn the Silver Age: Essays, 
by Holme Lee, New Edition (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.) ; Sermons on Various Subjects, by the Rev. 
W. J. Hall (Rivingtons) ; Lenore ; or, Death and 
the Maiden, by Biirger, translated by J. W. 
Grant, of which we can only say it is the worst 
translation of Biirger’s ballad we have ever 
read ; A Short Explanation of the Nicene Creed, 
by Bishop Forbes, Second Edition (Parkers) ; 
The Voice of God in the Psalms: A Course of 
Sermons, by Granville Forbes (Macmillan) ; Ser- 
mons preached in the Chapel of Cheltenham 
College, by the Rev. Alf Barry, D.D. (Bell 
and Daldy; Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and 
Co.) ; The Children’s Bread from the Master's 
Table (Edinburgh: Gall and Inglis) ; Selected 
Hymns for the Use of Young Persons, com- 
piled by John Ford, Second Edition. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Ata sw (Rev. C. J.). Nature’s Parables. Fscp. 8vo. Simpkins 
and ‘on (Nottingham). mans, 2s. 6d. 


Breruetey (on. Grantley F.). My Life and Recollections. 
paar yar Yols) Vois. 3 and 4. 8vo, pp. xxi.—719. Hurst 


Berrswortna (John). “nterest Tables. Improved by J. Good- 
luck. N Edition, ‘8mo. Simpkin. Se 6d. J 


ew 
BrrMrnstre. the Author of “Lena.” (Monthly Volume of 
Standard. Authors) per 8vo, sd., pp. a Senn and 


Buiace (William). Practical Treatise on Brewing: Based on 


a Satire | 
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Chemical and Economical Principles. With Formule for 
Public Brewers and Instructions for Private Families. New 
Edition. 8vo, pp. xi—249. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.). My First Books, or Catechisms. Second 
Series. 18mo, sd. Cassell. Each 9d. In 1 Vol., 3s. 6d. 
Astronomy—Chemistry—Facts and Discoveries—French His- 
tory—History of Greece—History of Rome. 


Bricnt Gems for the Young. A Collection of Little Stories with 
Great Meanings. With Illustrations. New Edition. 18mo, 
pp. 176. James Blackwood. 1s. 

Brosen Heart (The). A Tale. By “Poor Regimental Jack,” 
n Drummer in the Guards. Post 8vo, bds., pp. 255. Caudwell. 

e 

Broo (Herbert, LL.D.). Constitutional Law viewed in Relation 
to Common Law, and Exemplified by Cases. 8vo, pp. xxviii.— 
1,012. W. Maxwell. 3is. 

Brown Book (The), for 1866. Post Svo, sd. 
Otley. 1s. 

Bussy (James). Our Colonial Empire and the Case of New 
Zealand, 8vo, sd., pp. xii—194. Williams and Norgate. 4s. 6d. 

Cairp (Alexander M‘Neel). Mary Stuart, her Guilt or Inno- 
cence. An Inquiry into the Secret History of her Times. 8vo, 
pp. xxi.—271. Black. 10s. 6d. 

Canpenter (J. E.). Penny Readings in Prose and Verse. 
6. Fsep. 8vo, bds., pp. 244. Warne. 1s. 

Canter (Rev. T. T., M.A.). Imitation of Our Lord. A Series of 
Lectures delivered at All Saints, Margaret Street, in Lent, 
1860. 4th Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. 84. Masters. 2s. 6d. 

Cuor.tey (John Rutter). Wife's Litany, a Winter Night’s 
Dream ; Ballads; and other Pieces in Verse. Post 8vo, pp. 
xii.—172. Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Cuierey List (The) for 1866. 8vo. Cox. 10s. 


Cre-Fypp’s Family Fare. The Young Housewife’s Daily Assis- 
tant on all Matters relating to Cookery and Housekeeping ; 
containing Bills of Family Fare for every Day in the Year 
which include Breakfast and Dinner fora small Family, and 
Dinuer for two Servants ; also Twelve Bills of Fare for Dinner 

-arties, and Two for Evening Entertainments, with the Cost 
annexed ; also Diet for Invalids, and a few things worth know- 
ing. New Edition, revised, Cr. 8vo, pp. clx.—340. Simpkin. 
48. 

Demostuenxes. The Three Olynthiacs, Prolegomena, Orations 
on the Peace, and the Chersonesus, Literally Translated by 
Henry Owgan, LL.D. (Kelly’s Keys to the Classics, Vol. 35). 
12mo, sd., pp. 51. Kelly (Dublin). Simpkin. 1s. 

Dickens’ a Works. People’s Edition. The Old Curiosity 
Shop. in2 Vols. Voll. Post 8vo, bds., pp. 249. Chapman 
and Hall. 2s. 

Dictionary (A New) of Quotations from the Greek, Latin, and 
Modern Languages. Translated into English, and occasion- 
with Illustrations, Historical, Poetical, and 

y the Author of “ Live and Learn,” &c. With 

ndex, referring to every Important Word. 

New Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. iv.—528. J. F. Shaw. 7s. 6d. 


Drxowx (William Hepworth). Holy Land. With Illustrations 
from Original Drawings and Photographs. 2 Vols. znd Edi- 
tion. 8vo, pp. xxxv.—679. Chapman and Hall. 24s. 

Don’s Peerage, Barone , and Knightage of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for 1866, including all the Titled Classes. 26th Year. 
Sm. post 8vo, pp. 770. Whittaker. 10s. 6d. 

Doourrtie (Rev. Justus). Social Life of the Chinese: with some 
Account of their Religious, Governmental, Educational, and 
Business Customs, and Opinions. With Special, but not 
Exclusive, Reference to Fuhchau. With Illustrations. 2 
Vols. Post 8vo, pp. 949. Low. 24s. 

Dens (John, D.D., F.R.S.E.). Science and Christian Thought. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. xii.—307. Religious Tract Society. 4s. 6d. 

Epear (J. “ Crusades and the Crusaders. Illustrated. New 
Edition. Fscp. 8vo. Ward and Lock. 3s, 6d. 

Fixvet (J. G.). History of Freemasonry from its Rise Down to 
the Present Day. Translated from the Second German Edi- 
tion under the Author's Personal Superintendence. With a 
Preface by C. Van Dalen, Dr. 8vo, pp. xi.—732. Asher. 12s. 

Frrenviy Truths for Working Homes. By the Author of “John 
Hampton’s Home.” New Edition. Fscp. 8vo, bds. Warne. 1s. 

Gitnart (James William, F.R.S.), Works. Vol. 4. The History 
and Principles of Banking. ne Laws of the Currency, &c. 
8yo, pp. 471. Bell and Daldy. 


Gop is Love; or, Glimpses of the Father's Infinite Affection for 
His People. by the Author of “Our Heavenly Home,” &c. 
8th Edition. Fscp. 8vo, pp. xv.—404. Darton and Co. 5s. 

Gvy’s Royal Victoria Spelling Book. New Edition. 
Simpkin. 1s. 

Haywarp (W. Stephens). 
pp. 320. Bryce. 2s. 


Heatey (F.). Collection of Two Hundred Chess Problems. 
Accompanied by Solutions, Cr. 8vo. Longmans. 5s. 
Hippen Depths. 2 Vols. 8vo, pp. viii.—453. Kdmonston. 21s. 


Hvrme and Smollett’s History of England. With the Continua- 
tion by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B. New Edition. Vol. 11. 
Post 8vo, hf. bd. Bell and Daldy. > 


James (G. P. R.). Forgery; or, Best Intentions. New Edition. 
Fscp. 8vo, sd., pp. 383. Routledge. Is. 

Jounson (T., A.M.). Grecorum Ep matum et Poematum 
Delectus. New Edition. 12mo. JZ. P. Williams. 3s. 6d. 
Keury (W.). Lectures on the Second Coming and Kingdom of 
the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Cr. 8vo, pp. 395. Broom. 

4s. 

Kiaarn’s Key to the Course of Mathematics for the University 
of London ; containing the Solutions, or Hints for the Solu- 
tion, of all the Important Questions. New Edition. 8vo. 
Longmans. 3s, 6d. 

Kixpty Hints on Cottage Life. By the Author of “John 
Hampton's Home.” New Edition. Fsep. 8vo, bds. Warne. 
ls, 

Krx.ocn (Lord). Studies for Sunday Evening. Fscp. 8v " 
viii. —334. , a 4s. 6d. . as meee OE 


Leatnes (Stanley, M.A.). The Birthday of Christ: its Prepara- 
tion, Message, and Witness. Three Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge, Dec. 24, 25, 31, 1865. Fscp. 8vo 
cl. Ip.» pp. 68. Deighton, Bell, and Co. (Cambridge). Bell 
and D y. 2s. 

Loxpow Catalogue (The) of Periodicals, Ne pers, and Trans- 
actions of various Societies. Also a List of Metropolitan 
Printing Societies and Clubs for 1866. Roy. Svo, sd. Long- 


mans. 18. 
Macerrcor (J., M.A.). Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy 
Canoe, on Rivers Lakes of Europe. With Illustrations. 
5s. 


Sm. cr. 8vo, pp. vill—316. Low. 


M‘Hewrv's Exercises on the Spanish Language. New Edition, 
Rove _— wes by Alfred Elwes. 12mo, bd., pp. iv.— 
16. irtue. 38. 


Mavrice (Frederick Denison, M.A.). 


Saunders and 


Vol. 


ally accompani 
Anecdotical. By 
an Extensive 


12mo. 
Demons of the Sea. Fscp. 8vo. bds., 


Workman and the Fran- 


chise. Chapters from English History on the Representation 
ay Education of the People. 8vo, pp. xvi.—244. Strahan. 
7s. 6d, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MARQUIS D’AZEGLIO. 


To the Editor of THe READER. 


Sir,—In your last number you have fallen into 
a mistake which, I trust, you will allow a 
student of contemporaneous Listo ry to correct. 
Recording the death of the Marquis Massimo 
d’Azeglio, you say, ‘‘ he was a true Italian, and 
never swerved from his fidelity to the cause of 
unity, either in his writings or in his public acts.” 
And, again, ‘‘he was one of the earliest pro- 
jectors of Italian unity, and his services to his 
country will not soon be forgotten.” The latter 
I hope with you; he was a true Italian, a 
patriot ; he has powerfully contributed to raise 
the attention of Piedmont to the sufferings and 
the aspirationsof Lombardy, and, more indirectly, 
that of Europe to those of Italy; he was a 
mouthpiece of moderately-liberal opinions ; he 
valiantly exchanged the pen for the sword in the 
disastrous defence of Vicenza; he has, after 
the defeat of Novara, in difficult times, not alto- 

ther unsuccessfully steered the ship of the 

iedmontese State in the direction pal son see 9 
reform, and emancipation from undue ecclesiasti- 
cal influence ; and, after having left office, he 
contributed, in 1855, by his loyal importunity, 
to prevent Victor Emmanuel from yielding, 
amidst a period of general reaction on the Con- 
tinent, to the attempt of a return to the ancien 
régime. That Italy should be independent from 
Austria, and enjoying constitutional govern- 
ment within, was his steady aim. The idea of a 
common country was not foreign to him, that of 
a unified State was. A few years ago, any one 
trying to promote such unity was, as a matter of 
course, called a dreamer ; now, since the unex- 
pected has come to pass, every Italian patriot 
is, equally as a matter of course, su 
always to have been a supporter of the idea of 
unity. Azeglio did not even follow in the foot- 
steps of Cavour, who readily accepted and en- 
deavoured to carry through, somewhat in the 
spirit of Sir Robert Peel, a measure which was 
being forced upon him. The Marquis always 
had in view, at least as far as the e of 
his own generation could go, a Conf tion of 
States, no doubt with increased importance to 
the old kingdom of Sardinia ; and even after the 
annexation of Naples he has recorded his pat- 
riotic doubts as to the justice and wisdom of the 
process of unification. He, no doubt, sincerely 
regretted the unfortunate and disturbing effect 
which, in a period very rie He Italy, 
a publicity greater than he had intended might 
give to that document ; but relapsing again into 
the custo silence of his later years, a silence 
not sufficiently accounted for b 
ties, he has not been seen or required to throw 
his energies into the completion of this process 
—the realization of ts differing from his 
own.—I have the honour tobe, Sir, yours 
fully, E. 0. 
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ANDREW MARVELL.* 


NE day, at St. Helena, Napoleon was 
0 presented, with infinite respect, by 
Las Casas with a certain “ Dictionary of 
Weathercocks.” It contained the names 
—a formidable roll—of all those who, 
since the days of ’89, had changed their 
rinciples, or been false to their allegiance. 

e peror asked if any of his faithful 
household were among the number, and 
was told, “None but your Majesty.” 
Napoleon was accused of starting a demo- 
crat and ending a tyrant. 

Our Great Revolution produced few 
turncoats. One reason may be, the issue 
was decided by the sword, and not by 
public opinion. Nor did the sagest of 
usurpers give much opportunity for the 
scenes which disgraced the antechambers 
of Fontainebleau and the Elysée. Some, 
indeed, of his friends deserted him, but it 
was to seek a “ Fifth,” not a Stuart 
monarchy. Had they been as witty as 
the French, Oliver also would have illus- 
trated some gallery of weathercocks. But 
his despotism made very light of epigrams ; 
and fortunate as he was to the last, he left 
ingratitude to be re-assumed with other 
royal prerogatives by a Prince who knew 
better than any one in his dominions how 
to bear its reproach. 

The dignified exit of the Royal Martyr 
also had its effect. Etiquette bade Louis 
XVI. farewell from the balconies of Ver- 
sailles. It accompanied Charles I. to the 
scaffold. 

He nothing little did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene ; 
But with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try. 

His courtiers, as may siill be seen in 
prints, knelt at his feet, whilst the axe 
severed his head, and— 

While round the arméd bands 
Did clasp their bloudy hands, 


‘silently acknowledged Charles IT. as their 
kin 


g. 
We may therefore the more wonder 
that the man who could thus rebuke the 
“justice” of the Parliament in the days 


of its er, should have stooped to be- 
come the under secretary of the Sonneteer 


‘of regicide, and take the wages of Crom- 


well.- If this were all we knew of 
Andrew Marvell, we might accept the 
excuse that he had climbed the Apennine, 
and watched with Milton how thick 
the leaves could fall in Vallombrosa ; and 
had known him when he disputed with 
the Jesuits in Rome, under the very 
shadow of the Vatican. 

But Marvell was one of those who 
loved to gaze upon the setting sun. He 
only took service in Cromwell’s household, 
when it was known his end could not be 
far off. It is true in earlier days he 
approached him with an Horatian Ode, but 
then the only good verses in it are in 
honour of Charles I.; he composed “an 
elegant and pathetic epistle” expressly on 
that event, but, of course, he destroyed it 
after the Restoration. The career of the 
departed Protector is celebrated in lines of 
which Milton himself might be proud, but 
Richard, as the power that is, cannot 
escape a sneer :— 


not his clemen his pow’r, 
He tra no deems Gen: ‘orvtelle a 
¢ Gibbon, he embraced the Romish 
faith when an undergraduate, for no better 


* The Works of Andrew 
Quate Marvell, &c. 3 Vols. 











reason than because his pastors were Pro- 
testants. Like Gibbon also, he returned 
to his faith and his studies; and he ob- 
tained his scholarship, but took care 
to lose it forthwith, by refusing to reside. 
Gibbon was content to rejoice once for all 
that he had escaped the “port and pre- 
judice of the monks of Oxford;” but 
Marvell had no mercy for them when he 
thought they were going to do the very 
thing he had left them to do himself. Then 


Alma Mater became 
A pyratic port, 
Where Romish priests and elvish monks resort. 


To men of his stamp the weaker side 
has always an irresistible charm. But 
they do not like a side which is altogether 
beaten. That would deprive them of the 
excitement of fighting. So he managed 
to avoid sharing in the fall of Milton, and 
he got elected to the most loyal Parlia- 
ment which ever sat; but he was pro- 
bably the most disaffected member in it. 
Then he wanted people to suppose he had 
been ‘a confessor of old under his Majes- 
ties father, and narrowly escaped being 
martyred for the Protestant religion, the 
laws of the land, and the priviledges of par- 
liaments, as we believed.” But this was 
only to gain a licence for satirizing his son ; 
and even then he cannot help a sly touch 
of humour. ‘“ We carried as many of 
those declarations in our pocket, as we had 
shillings of his coyning whilst we fought 
under his banner.” Cavaliers were seldom 
paid in that kind, and Marvell had pre- 
ferred the broad pieces of the Protector. 

It was as a member of Parliament that 


the first to enjoy his seat in his own pecu- 
liar way. He writes to the Corporation 
of Hull by every post, but when it suits him 
he goes off to Holland for two years with- 
out notice, and without leaving a trace 
behind. A “prudent and courteous” letter 
of the Mayor and Aldermen brought him 
back, but he cannot help affecting surprise 
at finding “his place empty” for him. 
Then he is off again for two years more, but 
he resumes his correspondence as if he had 
never stirredfrom Westminster. Even when 
he accepts the barrel of ale from his consti- 
tuents, he cannot help saying that it was a 


portation of those wines, so as to induce 
him to drink “ your generous liquor.” No 
wonder his contemporaries took the most 
opposite views of such a character. To 
one he was a “ pestilent wit ;” to another 
“ the liveliest droll of the age ;” in Swift's 
eyes he became a “great genius.” 
biographer styles him the “friend of 
England, Liberty, and Magna Charta ;” 
whilst Sheffield imbibed from his model 
the very spirit of contradiction, when he 
could find no parallels but Socrates and 
Cicero for a man who “always took 
notes of what passed;” and sat twenty 
years in Parliament, without opening his 
mouth. The only thing in which Marvell 
could ever be serious was in lashing the 
clergy. He would have been thoroughly 
in his element at the present day. Perhaps 
it is as well for “the most ingenious and 
pregnant of them,” who “supply the press 
continually with new books of ridiculous 
and facetious argument,” that our witty 
Members find something more to do in 
the House than to “provide against the 
multitude of mischiefs and grievances that 
threaten our ruine,” and do not verify the 
proverb that “they come nine score miles 
to suck a bull.” It is quite in keeping 
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with the character of this political satirist 
that he should be the author of several of 
the finest hymns in our language, though 
of course he left them for some sleek and 
sober Addison to appropriate. And we do 
not believe he would ever have been the first 
to bring ‘ Paradise Lost” to the notice of 
his countrymen, had not the author re- 
sembled Homer in some less desirable 
points than his genius. 

Charles II. was not the man to frown 
upon wit, even when he was made its 
principal butt. It was nothing to him 
that Marvell sided with Prince Rupert— 
when he was in disgrace—or that he said 
of Colonel Blood that he might have 
carried off the crown, if he had only been 
prudent enough to kill the keeper. The 
allusion to Cromwell did not prevent the 
monarch asking the epigrammatist to 
supper, and Marvell was ready to barter 
jokes with his Sovereign, but he rejected his 
bribes. He dismissed the Treasurer with 
his thousand guineas, and, like Dr. John- 
son when he wanted to be generous, made 
his bookseller lend bim one. 

Andrew Marvell, in a word, was born 
of “His Majesty’s Opposition.” The 
modern doctrine of governing by minori- 
ties. would have delighted his very soul. 
To every thing he loved to give an unex- 


pected turn. “He was only pleased when 


he could refuse to render to Cesar that 


| which belonged to Ceesar. 


ee ~— ee 


| 


_think that the word jolly, 


| years 


pity a French war did not stop the im- | on the Old and New 


His | 





He rejoiced to 
tell Sovereigns that Cromwell’s visage was 
not terrible to every ruler. Fairfax is to 
have a civic crown for every citizen he has 
slain. Charles had better go back to his 


he was best known, and he resolved from | exile, as soon as he is safe at Whitehall. 


Perhaps we can say nothing truer of him 
than that he was the reverse of Burke, 
and would have made a most perfect organ 
of party, if he had not cherished the vanity 
that by his consistent inconsistency he was 
giving himself up to mankind. 








OLD om of modern slang words turn up in 
unexpected quarters sometimes. Most of us 
in the sense of 
very, extremely, is of recent date; but in 
a serious theological work of two hundred 
ago—John Trapp’s ‘‘ Commen 
estament” (London, 
1656-57)—we read: ‘‘ All was jolly quiet at 
Ephesus before St. Paul came thither.” We 
have heard the same phrase from a schoolboy’s 
mouth, applied to a maiden aunt’s tea-party. 
Trapp’s Commentary is a great favourite of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s. 

Dr. BARNARD Davis, the author of ‘‘ Crania 
Britannica,” proposes to issue an octavo volume 
of upwards of 300 pages, with woodcuts, to be 
entitled ‘‘ Thesaurus Craniorum,” being a cata- 
logue of skulls of the various races of Man, in 
his collection. That comprises between fourteen 
and fifteen hundred specimens of Skulls and 
Skeletons, and is probably the largest in the 
world. The preparation of the catalogue has 
occupied much time and attention for above four 
years, and is intended to be a good deal more 
than a mere list, or even than Morton’s cata- 
logues. A series of measurements will follow 
the enumeration of the skulls and skeletons. 
These, with a few calculations, amount in each 
case to twenty estimates ; they give the internal 
capacities, the chief anatomical and geometrical 
dimensions, with the proportions of the principal 
ones, so that the number of separate metrical 
observations is large, exceeding 25,000. Then 
will succeed notes on the anatomical peculiarities 
of each skull, upon its deformations where thev 
exist, whether natural or artificial, at times u 
its origin and history, as well as upon its race-fea 
tures, and theanthropological value to be avsi 
to it. Appended to each section will be given 
references to all the known figures and descrip- 
tions of the skulls by different »-Titers, so as to 


form a bibli of cranieldgy. It is hoped 
ted the publlcclac, ataanyan ecteshok acai 
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graphic work will prove of considerable use to 
Anthropology, in serving to determine the true 
estimate of human skulls, and the proper mode 
of viewing them, in relation to the objects of 
this science. The price to subscribers will be 


10s. 6d. 

A peEcision has recently been given by the 
Belgian law courts which throws some curious 
light upon the question of property in designs in 
that country. A M. Suys, an architect, has, it 
appears, erected some law courts in Brussels, the 
plans of which are claimed by a M. Gérard, who 
obtained an injunction restraining payment of 
the sum in the hands of the Minister of the In- 
terior, which in the ordinary course would have 
been received by M. Suys as his professional fee. 
M. Suys next brings an action against his 
opponent to compel him to remove the injune- 
tion, and claiming 10,000 franes damages for the 
injury to his professional reputation. Judgment 
was given for the defendant, and the court 
directed M. Suys to pay to M. Gérard the 
sum claimed. The case was referred to the 
superior court, who confirmed the decision of the 
court below, and at the same time condemned 
M. Suys in the whole of the costs. 

Mr. Parrrince has just published, under the 
patronage of the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, for a penny, ‘‘ The 
Animals’ Friends’ Almanack, 1866, with Five 
Illustrations ; one of them from a Painting after 
Sir Edwin Landseer.”’ 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HALL are about to 
ay ‘* Polynesian Reminiscences,” by Mr. 

. T. Pritchard, late H. M. Consul at Fiji. 
The work is a narrative of Mr. Pritchard’s ad- 
ventures and experiences in the Pacific, both in 
his private and official capacities. 

THe Right Hon. John Evelyn Denison was 
unanimously re-elected Speaker of the House of 
Commons on Thursday last. On the same day 
Earl Russell threw a considerable amount of cold 
water upon Lord Ebury and his deputation. 


Mr. WALLER, of Fleet Street, has just published 
a very interesting catalogue of autograph letters, 
amongst which is one from Richardson to Miss 
Grainger, one of the fair ladies ‘‘ upon whom his 
eyes always rested in his walks,’’ very character- 
istic of the man, and apropos to the review of Mr. 
Knight’s ‘‘Shadows of Old Booksellers,’ in 
our present number. It consists of six closely- 
written quarto pages. Speaking of ‘‘ Clarissa,” he 
says: ‘*I thought if written in an easy and 
natural manner it might turn young people from 
the pomp and parade of romance writimg, and 
dismiss the improbable and marvellous with 
which novels generally abound from their 
minds. . . . You gave me great pleasure, 
my dear Miss Grainger, in yours of the 12th, in 
taking so kindly the freedoms that pass from 
my pen, and in promising your attention to such 
of them as you shall be convinced are worthy 
of it; as also by your great ingenuousness in 
acknowledging foibles, youthful foibles, which 
I have never heard chargeable to you, but by your- 
self.” After which he goes on to say that, ‘‘ her 
observations are very just ; that for a young lady 
to become a Clarissa, the foundatien of goodness 
must be laid early. Her history as a worthy 
woman is a lesson for parents as well as children 
—an example to be followed in the present age 
and in the next ; weighing all cireumstences, they 
will not think Clarissa too delicate or too good 
for imitation.” Towards the close of this long 
letter, he says, ‘‘ Remember, Madame, that Cla- 
rissa is proposed as an example. Indeed, in what 
follows, you do remember it, and say good and 
just re of her in that light; and if you are 
convinced, generously own it, and let not ours be 
a contention for victory, but truth.” 


Messrs. Epwarp Moxon anv Co. are about 
to issue, under the editorial care of Mr. Algernon 
Swinburne, a Selection of Lord Byron’s works, 
prefaced by a critical essay, in the series known 
as **Moxon’s Miniature Poets.” They also 
announce ‘‘ Moxon’s Standard Books for Penny 

ings,” edited by Mr. Thomas Hood ; and a 
volume of the best Vers-de-Société, written by 
Englishmen, selected by Mr. Frederick Locker. 


Mr. Paut Beprorp wishes to raise a volun- 
= benevolent fund for guards, engine-drivers, 
stokers on railways, men who daily risk life 
and limb in the public service. He proposes 
that there shall be boxes at railway stations for 
contributions towards this benevolent fund, and 
will not object to such contributions being called 
‘* Paul’s Pence.” 

Ir railways cannot respect open spaces in the 
vicinity of great towns, set apart for the recreation 
of the public, they should — be allowed to in- 
tersect them by underground Hampstead 











Heath is threatened. The North Metropolitan 
Railway proposes to make an open cutting through 
the heath, and the Metropolitan Extension to 
Finchley wants to cross the heath partly on an 
embankment and partly in an open cutting. 

In the current number of the (Gentleman's 
Magazine, the Rev. L. Gidley suggests that, in 
the eighth line of Milton’s sonnet, “To Mr. 
Lawrence,” the word sow'd ought to be written 
sew'd :— 

The lily and the rose, that neither sow’d nor spun. 
At first sight, it appears as if Milton had con- 
founded what is said by Christ in the Gospels 
concerning the fowls of the air, which ‘‘ sow not, 
‘‘toil not, neither spin.” In ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
B. ix. 1. 1,110, we read :— 

Those leaves 
They gather’d, broad as Amazonian targe : 
And with what skill they had, together sow'd. 
To this passage Dr. Johnson refers in his Dic- 
tionary for an example of the word ‘‘sow” 
used as an equivalent to ‘‘sew.” 
Gidley concludes that Milton intended ‘‘ sow’d”’ 


in the sonnet to bear the meaning of ‘‘sewd;” | 


and that the only reason why the spelling of this 
word in the sonnet was not altered in the later 
editions, was that the meaning of the poet was 
not here so evident as it is in the other passage 
where the same word occurs. 

A CHINESE newspaper is to be issued in Londoa 
under the title of the Flying Dragon. Professor 
Summers, of King’s College, is its projector. It 
is intended for circulation in China and Japan, 
and is to make its appearance once a-month, in 
time for the Overland Mail. 

On the 6th of February will appear M. Léon 
Bertrand’s new sporting journal, Le Derby. 
chief contributors will be Alexandre Dumas fils, 
Nestor Roqueplan, Léon Gozlan, Amédée Achard, 
the Marquis de Foudras, &c. 


_ be composed chiefly of a series of monol 


the cause of Bishop Colenso. Nevertheless, the 
Bishop of Cape Town, it is said, probably up- 
held by the ili-timed letter of the English 
Primate to the Dean of Natal, intends to pro- 
ceed, quantum valeat, with the excommunication 
of the Bishop of Natal. 

Mr. Ropert BucHaNan has another volume 
of poems nearly ready for publication. I¢ will 
es, 
the special form of which may be guessed 
the ‘‘London Idyl,” which recently appeared 
in the Fortnightly Review. 

Last Saturday’s Punch contains the following 


paragraph (p. 35, col. 2, No. 349) :—*‘ Some 


| tice his blunder but for his cheek.” 


neither reap ;” and the lilies of the field, which | fiddler advertises himself in the Musical World 


One would not no- 
That is our 


own feeling about a ludicrous blunder occurring 


as ‘Paganini Redividus.’ 


_in a review of Dr. Kingsley’s ‘‘Thynme on 
Chaucer,” in the Saturday Review of the week 


| before, written in that tone of un 


| assumption and petulant insolence tor which one 
Hence Mr. 


| Mr. Bowen from its columns. 


_ that he or 
The | 


_ clever reviewer) was pointing at Dr. Ki 


ntlemanlike 


writer, at least, in that journal has long been 
notorious, and which, at a certain period of its 
existence, drove men like Professor Pearson and 
Dr. Kingsley— 
evidently not a careful corrector of the 
passed over his printer’s error of printing the 
Anglo-Saxon thorn, or sharp th, p, as 7, p. For 
this he was jeered at by his reviewer in the regular 
vulgar-little-boy fashion ; and then, my ge of 
displaying his own learning, the little boy went 
on to explain the difference between th and r. 
But, as strutting daws unwittingly drop the 
peacock’s feathers out of their tails, so this 
unlucky boy either did not know or did not notice 
his printer had put an Anglo-Saxon 

Te he (the 


ey 


w (p) for the th (pb) ; so that there, whi 


_ for his ignorance or carelessness, he was all the 
_ time displaying his own, and deliberately forcing 


From a catalogue of second-hand books, just — 
issued by Mr. Thomas Kerslake, of Bristol, we | 


extract the following emendation to an obscure 
text of Shakespeare, which occurs in Julia’s 
reply to Proteus about the ring, towards the 
close of Act v. Sc. iv. of the ‘*‘ Two Gentlemen of 
Verona ” :— 

How oft hast thou with perjury cleft the root. 


In the West of England, and probably in other 


parts, says Mr. Kerslake, when a case either of | 


strong conversational swearing or of hard perjury 
is being talked of, it is not uncommon to intensify 
the narrative by saying ‘‘I thought the ceiling 
would have cracked over us,” or ‘‘ I expected 
every minute that the roof would have come in 
upon us.” Perhaps, then, the word which is 
always printed root was originally written roof. 
In which case the entire speech would be in the 
language common to Shakespeare and the plainest 
English ploughboy. It may have first been 
— with a damaged type. Or the / may 
ave passed into the ¢ by wear and tear under 
the press, so that there is no need even of 
imputing an error to the compositor, or suspect- 
ing, in this instance, the fairness of his copy. 

** Our Own CasuaL” of the Pall Mall Gazette 
has been immortalized, and his narrative turned 
into doggrel verse, in the shape of a threepenny 
ballad of thirty-four stanzas, each ending with 
the word Workhouse. 
the bath :— 

The water looked like mutton broth ; 
A nasty smell came issuing forth ; 
But luckily a cleanly cloth 

They lent me in the Workhouse. 

Mr. PARTRIDGE has issued a penny illustrated 
edition of the ‘‘ Story of the Lost London,” 
with a vignette of the wreck just foundering. 

Mr. Joun Russet Samira has just published 
‘* New Readings in Shakespeare; or, Proposed 
Emendations of the Text,” by Robert Cartwright, 
M.D., a brochure of thirty-nine pages, the pro- 
duction of a thoughtful and painstaking critic. 

Tue first monthly part of the new series of 
Once a Week has just reached us. It may now 
fairly claim to rank with the best of the 
shilling serials. The first eight chapters of 
‘*The Race for Wealth,” by the author of 
‘* George Geith,” are the instalment of the serial 
tale. There isa clever scene from gipsy life, by 
F. Walker, by way of frontispiece, entitled 
‘* The Vagrants.” 

Tue tenth number of ‘“‘Odds and Ends,” a 
series of grave or humorous essays, published 
by Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, of Edin- 
burgh, contains, ‘‘The Influence of the Refor- 
mation on the Scottish Character,” by Mr. J. A. 

ere that th 

Ir is y presumed e press is the 

tative ic opinion. Without a 
single exception the Natal papers advocate 
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every one’s attention to the display. Scholars 
at the Museum, Bodleian, Cambridge, Lam 
and elsewhere, have enjoyed the self-inflicted 
punishment that the reviewer's nasty-tempered 
notice of a book by a courteous, well-read, and 
widely-esteemed gentleman and man of letters 
has met with. We make it public on Punch’s 
rinciple—‘‘One would not notice his blunder 
ut for his cheek ;’—but we trust we shall have 
no more such exhibitions in the Saturday's 
pages ; and for the benefit of the reviewer we 
reprint for him the judgment he passed on his 
better,—commending to him the study of his 
** Anglo-Saxon Grammar,” the ‘‘ Printer’s Guide,” 
and ‘** The Book of Courtesy,”—‘* Of course, we 
shall be told that all these things are trifles [one 
‘thing’ was the putting a comma for a full 
stop], most likely misprints. We answer that 
accuracy and inaccuracy are not trifles, and that 
a [writer] of a philological [review], who is either 
so ignorant that he cannot read his text, or so 
careless that he lets pass misprints which turn 
that text into nonsense, displays exactly the 
same crassa ignorantia as an architect who can 
doe verything except build a house, or a 
who can do everything except cut off a leg.” 


» | 


Mr. RicHarp BEnTLey, the publisher, writes — 
_ to say that the Horace Bentley charged with ob- 


taining a situation under false pretences is not a 
connexion of his. He personated Mr. Bentley's 
son Horace, and obtained a post as tutor at 4 
Waterfield’s, showing the son’s credentials, which 
he had obtained on fraudulent pretences. 

THE first number of Lvery Saturday, the new 
weekly journal announced by Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields, of Boston, United States, consists of a se- 
lection from the lighter departments of the current 
literature of Great Britain and Ireland, —— 
stories, personal and biographical sketches, an 
popular renderings of modern science. | 

Tue wretched salary of 3007. a-year, attached to 
the office of President of the Royal Academy, is 
said to be the cause of the difficulty of finding any 
one of our great artists willing to t the 
onerous duties of an appointment, the holder of 
which is naturall called upon to occupy the sta- 
tion of a man of liberal expenditure. 

Tue National Portrait Exhibition is to be- 
opened about the third week in April, and to 
close in August. For the months of April, May, 
and June the admission will be 1s. each on 
all days except Tuesdays, when it will be 2s. 6d. 
Season tickets are to be issued at 11. each, which 
will also be available for the private view. After 
June the exhibition will be opened to the public: 
on the same terms as at the South Kensington 
Museum. 


Mr. Francois Fry, of Bristol, has just com- 
ent oe eS eee ions of 
early English Bibles, including the Great of 


1539, the six editions of Archbishop Cranmer’s 
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Bible, printed by Grafton and Whitchurch in 
1540 and 1541; and the Church Bibles in large 
folio, printed in 1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, and 
1640. The volume is illustrated with numerous 
fac-similes on fifty-one plates, and contains also 
an original leaf of each edition described. 

Messrs. LONGMAN AND Co. are about to pub- 
lish ‘‘ The Leaders of English Politics ;’ the 
series of sketches of living statesmen, which has 
appeared on the front page of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, generally attributed to the pen of Mr. F. 
T. Palgrave. 


THE Temple Bar Magazine has passed into the 
hands of Mr. Bentley, and will, in future, be 
issued from New Burlington Street. There is a 
rumour that Miss Braddon will ere long appear 
as the editor of a new magazine, the title of 
which has not yet been decided upon. 


Messrs. BLackwoop & Sons have in the press 
thethird and fourth volumes of ‘‘The Monksof the 
West,” from St. Benedict to St. Bernard, by the 
Count de Montalembert, authorized translation ; 
—“ Geology for General Readers,” by David 
Page, F.RS.E., F.G.S. ;— “Dictionary of 
British-Indian Dates ;’ — ‘“‘ Annie Weir, and 
other Poems,” by David Wingate ;—‘‘ The Ope- 
rations of War, Explained and Illustrated,” 
Colonel E. B. Hamley, R.A., quarto, wit 
plans ;—‘“‘ Physiology at the Farm in Rearing 
and Feeding the Live Stock,” by William Seller, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., and Henry Stephens, F.R.S.E. ; 

and “The History of Scotland,” from Agri- 
cola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688, by 
John Hill Burton. 


Messrs. Smirn, Exiper, & Co. have com- 
menced the new novel by Mr. Trollope, entitled 
** The Claverings,” in the Cornhill Magazine for 
February. They have also nearly ready, with 
— illustrations by George du Maurier, 
“* Wives and Daughters : an Every-day Story,” 
by Mrs. Gaskell, in 2 Vols., S8vo. ;—and a new 
work by Miss Parr (Holme Lee), author of ‘‘ In 
the Silver Age,” The Life and Death of Jeanne 
D’Are, called ‘‘The Maid,” in 2 Vols., crown 
8vo, The new volumes of their illustrated 
Shilling Series of Standard Authors will be 
**Counterparts ; or, The Cross of Love,” by the 
author of ‘‘Charles Auchester ;”—‘‘ Leonora ; 
or, Fair and False,” by the Hon. Mrs. Maberley ; 
—‘** Extremes,” by Emma Willsher Atkinson ;— 
**Uncle Crotty’s Relations,” by Herbert Glyn ; 
and ‘An Old Debt.” 

**OuR own CasuaL” of the Pall Mall Gazette 
has made the houseless pour a subject of general 
interest. Mr. J. C. Parkinson makes the fol- 
lowing semi-official statement in the current 
number of the Fortnightly Review: ‘* Work- 
houses in certain localities had their fringe of 
rejected applicants for shelter sleeping on the 
pavement and doorsteps near them as regularly 
as the night came round ; and everyone familiar 
with the aspect of the London streets knew where 
to find crowds of houseless men, women, and 
children, at any hour out of the twenty-four. 
Again and again was it insisted on, in Parlia- 
ment and by the press, that the condition of the 
destitute wanderer was a scandal on our common 
humanity ; and could a scapegoat have been 
found, it would have gone ly with him. 
As it was, the Poor Law Board was severely 
censured for not exercis ing powers it did not 

and which many of its harshest critics 

would have been the first to deny to it ; and the 
lecalguardians either protested they bore theirfull 
share of the common burden, or, resolutely de- 
clining to entertain the subject, allowed their 
censors to have their say unanswered. Such was 
the state of affairs when Mr. Villiers brought 
forward the Metropolitan Houseless Poor Act. 
This measure contained no new principle as to 
the imperative duty of relieving the poor, but it 
deprived the local guardians of one great tempta- 
tion to parsimony, by making the sums expended 
for the accommodation of casual paupers charge- 
able on a common fund. The outlay for new 
wards, fitti baths, food, superintendence, 
cleansing, and every other item would be repaid 
the seamhes, the tramp wards of which were 
certified by the metropolitan inspector as fitted 
for their pu . This bill was first passed for 
twelve moonthe, 2 and has been subsequently made 
permanent. It has fallen to my duty, acting in 
an un-official but public capacity, to watch its 
operation very closely, and after a series of per- 

imvestigations, which have extended, al- 

most without intermission, from the date of its 

first obtaining the sanction of the House, and 

which are being continued at the present time, 

I feel confident that the wrought by this 


measure has been incalculable, and tit rests 
with ial guardians and the general publi 
$0 extend thet Sood indefinitely.” © 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
MEDICINE. 


An Introduction to the Study of Medicine; to 
which is Appended a Report on the Homeo- 
athic Treatment of Acute Diseases in Dr. 
‘leischmann’s Hospital, Vienna, during the 
Months of May, June, July, 1846. By G. W. 
Balfour, M.D. (Edinburgh : A & C. Black.) 


F medicine were a science per se, such as 
chemistry or physics, there would be no 
great difficulty in writing an introduction to 
it. But it is not so. Medicine is not a 
science properly so called, but is rather an 
art, in the successful practice of which a 
knowledge of several sciences is required. 
The skilful physician mus: be one whose mind 
has been trained to reason, and whose per- 
ceptive faculties have been awakened by a 
careful study of the natural and physical 
sciences. He who studies disease must be no 
untried tyro. The phenomena of nature 
are all complex enough to the mind of the 
beginner, but in no instances are they more 
difficult to unravel and arrange than when 
they present themselves under those condi- 
tions which we style disease. The great diffi- 
culty which the physician encounters is that 
of tracing effect to cause. If the human organ- 
ism were an exceedingly simple one, this 
difficulty would be easily got over; but 
from the circumstance that each pheno- 
menon which the body exhibits is capable 
of being presented under several of a 
series of different conditions, and since it 
is essential to know the exact combination in 
the case in point, nothing short of the most 
acute observation, and the most discrimi- 
nating analysis, can trace the effect to its 
particular cause or causes. Hence the student 
of medicine must have been a successful 
student of general science. He must not be 
a man full of facts, but one able to perceive 
and to make the most logical use of his per- 
ceptions. The best introduction, therefore, to 
the study of medicine is, as we said, the 
careful disentanglement of Nature’s simplest 
chains. A work intended to cultivate the 
highest faculties of the mind should essen- 
tially be a well-constructed one; its plan 
should be sound, and withal simple; its 
methods of analysis unimpeachable ; and it 
should inculcate the importance of waiting 
for evidence where proof is wanting, and 
of avoiding speculation where fair in- 
duction is impossible. This, at least, 
is our notion of what such an _ in- 
troduction should be, though we doubt 
the possibility of any one writer being able 
to carry out our scheme. Certainly Dr. Bal- 
four has not done so. His book is one which 
cannot be understood by the beginner, and 
is calculated to warp the mind of the ad- 
vanced student. Devoid of plan, it is with- 
out beginning or end, and may be read with 
as much benefit by commencing at the middle 
of the volume as by adopting the more usual 
custom. Dr. Balfour discusses a great many 
complex subjects, but he is not original in 
his way of treating them ; and while he shows 
that he has taken trouble with his book, he 
displays a lamentable lack of thought. 
Skimming, as he does, with the air of a philo- 
sopher, over such huge questions as those of 
life, death, inflammation, and disease, he 
gives evidence of being a successful com- 
piler. Recent and fossil treatises have been 
ransacked for matter; no pains have been 
spared in employing the scissors ; and in con- 
sequence we have a volume which quotes the 
opinions of writers upon medicine from 
the time of Erasistratus down to the 
present day. But in other respects 
Dr. Balfour’s efforts have been vain. He has 
depended too much upon the opinions of 
authorities, and has sifted the facts he has 
touched upon,too carelessly, to give his volume 
either interest or importance. Many will 
think him an erudite physician, but few can 
believe firmly in bis reasoning faculties. Here 
and there he appears to have lighted on great 
truths, but if we may be permitted the 
expression, we should say rather instinctively 
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than by any rational process. This is 
particularly observable in his remarks upon 
the question of change of type in disease, 
which is, in many respects, in accordance 
with the march of philosophy. It is, how- 
ever, when he undertakes to solve those 
problems that’ really baffle the student that 
the author exposes his weakness. The nature 
of life is just one of those extremely puzzling 
questions which a writer like Dr. Balfour 
had been more discreet to avoid. Yet he has 
plunged boldly into it, and clearly has 
satisfied himself about the relation of Soma 
to Psuke, and the other essences, whick 
physiologists of the vitalist school delight to 
believe in. 

The character of the chapter on life and 
death is sufficient to damn the whole work. 
It partakes of superstition and incomplete 
analysis. Dr. Balfour, when he comes to a 
gap in his fence of argument, thrusts in an 
obscure phrase, and then passes on. For 
example, in passing over the difficult fact of 
motion in plants without an apparent 
nervous system, he observes : ‘*‘ These facts, 
however wonderful they may appear when 
thus put into words, may all ultimately be 
referred to the action of a ‘ stimulus upon 
contractile tissue.’ ” In the name of common 
sense, we ask Dr. Balfour how the fact of 
these phenomena being due to a “‘ stimulus 
to contractile tissue” makes the matter one 
whit clearer. What is the nature of a stimu- 
lus to contractile tissue, and what is contrac- 
tility? When these questions are answered, 
then may writers proceed to explain life, but 
certainly not till then. It is because of this 
tendency to which we have called attention 
that we cannot approve of the work before us, 
which is just the last one we should 
dream of recommending to the student. 
There is not enough of positivism in its 
pages to please us. If Dr. Balfour had 
reasoned more and quoted less—if he had 
avoided citing long paragraphs of such works 
as Tacker’s ‘‘ Light of Nature,” Burnet’s 
‘* Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles,” 
Blatch’s ‘‘ Lessons for the Living from the 
Experience of the Dying”—he would have 
wearied his critics less. and served his readers 
more. As it is, his treatise is but a well- 
upholstered ‘‘commonplace book,” which we 
will not call pedantic, but which Dominie 
Sampson vould certainly have styled Prodt- 
gious! Init we find corn of all kinds brought 
to the same barn, and threshed most vigo- 
rously ; but the grain has not been sifted from 
the chaff, and the unwinnowed mass is thrust 
upon us cruda indigestaque moles. We counsel 
Dr. Balfour, in preparing his next edition, to 
employ less material, and give it more careful 
thought ; in this one he has only shown us 
that men of the ‘‘Oldbuck” type are not 
confined to archeology. 








CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

Curiosities of Natural History. By Frank Buck- 
land, M.A. Third Series. 2 Vols. (Richard 
Bentley.) 

ARNUM’S Museum was not more replete 
with curiosities than the work before us, 

and really there was as much science in the 
great American raree-show as there is in 
these volumes. The author evidently has 

a very decided penchant for such -exhibi- 

tions; and ** A Universal Guide to Raree- 

shows and Extraordinary Sights” would, in 
our estimation, be a far more appropriate 
title, for the second volume, at least, than 

‘**The Curiosities of Natural History.” Mr. 

Buckland seems to bave visited everything 

that has been exhibited for the last ten years, 

from the “ Talking Fish ” to Olmar’s daring 
and sickening exhibition of walking with 
his head downwards and his feet in iron 
rings, and to have recorded all his experi- 
ences under the present title ; in fact, 
the only monstrosity which he confesses 
to not having seen was a three-legged 
cow, which may be excused, since he had 
previously examined a three-legged horse 
carefully ; and as he tells us the progression 
of both consisted of a series of ‘*hop-stop, 
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hop-stop ” paces, there must have been 
much sameness in the exhibitions; yet we 
tind him, with his true love of sights and 
shows, regretting the unavoidable circum- 
stances which debarred him from paying this 
unlucky cow the attention it deserved. 

Fat boys from Australia, spotted babies 
and giants, seem especially to interest the 
author, whose celebrity as a porpoise-hunter 
has been immortalized in the pages of Punch. 
There is a most amusing chapter on training 
fleas, and another on an entertainment Mr. 
Buckland gave @o a party of Maori chiefs 
who visited London, which ended by his wild 
visitors breaking loose and climbing several 
walls, scattering themselves over the back 
gardens, and invading the back parlours of 
jis astonished neighbours. 

Copper eagles and penny microscopes are 
included as natural curiosities, and, as 
such, whole chapters are devoted to their 
consideration ; so are fire-eating mounte- 
banks, the ‘* Davenport Brothers,” the 
“* Anthropoglossos,” which is now universally 
known to have been a deception, the White 
Horse of Wilts, and last, but not least, the 
Devil’s Arrows at Knaresborough, in York- 
shire. 

Day dreams may be very amusing to those 
who indulge in them, but when they are 
introduced into works purporting to be of a 
scientific character, they should at least be 
very good. Mr. Buckland has favoured us 
with one, an attempt at a restoration of a 
Roman circus. The Devil’s Arrows ap- 
peared to have once been the metz, and 
imagination filled in the rest ; and he describes 
what he terms a ‘‘ Roman Derby-day,” after 
giving us a second edition of Macaulay’s 
New Zealander, which we cannot refrain from 
quoting :— 

L could not help wondering if the day would 
ever come when our grand-stand, iron chains, 
and pillars of Ascot or Epsom race-courses, would 
be dug up by some New Zealander, who, standing 
as I did on the top of a gate, would wonder how 
the ancient English managed their races. 


There is a list of the company, a whole 
page of ** Decimina—Socia Tuncina, Quintus 
Antonius Isauricus,” of York. Why York ? 
We should have thought Eboracum more ap- 
propriate amongst so much Latin, but sup- 
pose our scholar forgot this excellent chance of 
showing his erudition. The ladies are dressed 
in plush and velvet, whilst the poor wife 
and empress of Aurelian was refused a gar- 
ment of silk on account of its extreme costli- 
ness, and, as Arrian tells us, cotton was a 
curiosity brought from India in inconsiderable 
quantities. But perhaps we shall learn in the 
next series of ‘‘ Curiosities” where the velvet 
came from. A dictionary of Latin technical 
terms connected with the circus, with half-a- 
dozen scraps of English and Latin poetry, 
follows, and ‘the rise of the ruck of the 
racing chariots whirling up the hill,” evi- 
dently an exercise on the letter r, reminding 
us of “ Peter Piper,” with the “crash of a 
chariot against the biggest of the arrows,” 
brings the whole to a climax; whilst the 
chapter concludes with a lament for the 
past :— 

Where are all those right brave Roman officers 
and soldiers now? Where are the beautiful 
Roman ladies? Gone! gone! The pillars of 
their race-course alone remain ; as for themselve 8, 


Their bodies dust, their arms are rust, 
Their souls now lie in peace, we trust. 


Searcely an appropriate epitaph for the ladies. 

The style in which the work is written is, 
we think, most objectionable. A narrative 
of an excursion for the purpose of wild-duck 
shooting, commences (at page 69, Vol. I .) with 
a quotation from Horace of whom the author 
says :— 


Thus wrote the most wonderful of men, 
Horace. He was, like many eminent literary men 
of the modern period, a cockney—a Roman 
cockney. 


Ten lines further on we have the greater 
part of Francis’s translation of the epistle of 
that poet to Celsus (viii., lib. i.), followed by 
aN imaginary answer, asking Flaccus to come 
into the country from Saturday to Monday ; 























and then we have the following, which we 
confess is incomprehensible to us :— 


Horace could not go to his friend’s house by 
railway for the same reason that Guy Fawkes 
(in the song) could not obtain certain articles he 
wanted for his firework display—namely, be- 
cause they weren't inwented, with a tow-row-tow. 


In another portion of the book, relating to 
salmon—which really contains some practical 
hints on salmon culture, mixed up with much 
nonsense—we find a travesty of part of 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water Babies.” Mr. Buckland 
tells us that he took his morning bath in a 
salmon ladder, and finding the current 
stronger than he expected, he pictures him- 
self carried out to sea, and concludes with— 

By Jove! I shall go out to sea, and barnacles 
and oyster-spat will adhere to me, or ‘ares I 
may be married to a mermaid at the bottom of 
the dark blue sea, sea, sea. 

Surely such stuff is neither science nor 
natural history, and if it is wit, we can 
neither enter into its spirit nor appreciate it. 
If mermaids interest our readers, however, 
they will find a great deal about them in 
these ‘* Curiosities of Natural History.” 








Sur la Force Musculaire des Insectes, Par M. 
Felix Plateau, Doctor of the Natural Sciences. 
(Bruxelles. )—After the invention of his dyna- 
mometer, Regnier made a considerable number 
of experiments with the object of measuring the 
force of man and that of the horse. M. Quetelet, 
to whom we are indebted for some admirable 
labours in that direction, made man the sole 
object of his researches. But it does not appear 
that physiologists have ever paid any attention 
to measuring the force of the invertebrata. M. 
Felix Plateau has endeavoured to some extent 
to supply this defect by a series of experiments 
on insects, confining himself to three orders of 
facts—the power of traction, the power of thrust 
in the burrowing insects, and, finally, the force 
employed in lifting a weight when on the wing. 
We give an abstract of the manner adopted : To 
obtain the force of traction, he compels the 
insect to draw, in a horizontal direction, a thread 
passed over a pulley, and bearing at its extremity 
the weight of a litre, which is gradually added 
to until it forms an exact counterpoise to the 
efforts of the animal. It is only the purely 
burrowing insects whose power of thrust has been 
investigated by the author. The individual on 
whom the experiment is made acts upon one of 


the extremities of a horizontal lever, which moves | 


round a vertical axis, the other extremity of 
which sustains weights by means of a thread 
passing over a pulley, as in the last case. 
Finally, to measure the force developed in the 
act of flight, the author, imitating what goes 
on in nature, with regard to bees when they 
transport pollen, attaches to the two hinder feet 
of an insect a little mass of wax, first of all too 
heavy, which he at last gradually diminishes, 
In all three cases, the muscular force of a species 
is represented by the proportion between the 
mean of the weights actually displaced one by 
one by a certain number of insects of the species 
in question, and the mean weight of the insects. 
M. Felix Plateau deduces from the results of his 
experiments the following conclusions: 1. Setting 
aside the case of flight, insects have, in propor- 
tion to their weight, an enormous power com- 
ared with the vertebrata. This is a fact which 
a been already vaguely perceived, as for 
instance in that phrase of Pliny, ‘ In these 
little, not to say immeasurably little, creatures, 
what power of reasoning, what force, what in- 
comprehensible perfection!” But this fact is 
put in full light in the memoir of which we are 
giving an abstract. Whilst the result of experi- 
ments made upon a large horse proves that it 
cannot draw, even for a few instants together, 
more than about two-thirds of its weight, M. 
Felix Plateau finds that the common cock- 
chafer, for example, generally exerts an effort of 
traction equal to fourteen times its weight, and 
that other insects exert a force greater still. 
Thus he has proved that the greatest mean effort 
exerted by the Donucia nymphee is equal to 


forty-two times the weight of the animal. 2. 


| The weight of the insects, in proportion to the 


measure of their force, are allied by a law which 
appears to be general. It holds — in all the 
three cases of flight, thrust, and traction. Jn 
the same group of insects, if one carefully observes 
two species which differ notably in weight, the 
lightest and smallest exhibits the greatest force. 
M. Felix Plateau, by a comparative examination 
of the dimensions of the organs of locomotion 
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in almost all the species which he examined, finds 
that the volumes of the muscles of these organs 
diminish in most instances in a more rapid pro- 
portion than that of their weight. He thinks, 
consequently, that the 1 r force of the smaller 
species must be attributed to a larger share of 
activity, or muscular energy. Finally, he tries 
to show that the cause of this difference in favour 
of insects of small size has nothing to do with 
anatomical or physiological considerations. In 
truth, the large and the small species of insects 
have pretty much the same conditions to over- 
come. These are the hardness of the soil in 
regard to the burrowing insects, the objects which 
obstruct progress in locomction simple, the vis 
inertia of the air in flight. Now nature must 
either give to the larger species an excess of use- 
less force, or deprive the smaller of what is 
necessary to their existence, or else must give to 
the latter a larger share of muscular energy. 





La Vie et les Maurs des Animaux, Par 
Louis Figuier. Svo. (Paris : Hachettes.)—Thein- 
sular position which it is England’s good forturie 
to occupy has led to the diffusion of an incal- 
culable amount of worthless literature relative to 
the ‘‘common objects of the seashore.” And 
France, it appears, is destined to follow in 
the wake of English maritime science, and to 
publish works on the habits of animals, even in 
those lowly depths where the diver dare not, 
and the Lege cannot, follow them. The 
elegant volume which M. Figuier publishes under 
the auspices of Messrs. Hachette is devoted to 
a description of the habits of zoophytes and 
mollusca. We question whether much can 
be effected by these attempts to peep into the 
partially veiled recesses of marine life, which a 
more accurate science than that which we at 
sresent possess may at a future time reveal. We 

ow that many of the fair ladies who thron 
round the aquarium in the Regent’s Par 
Zoological Gardens, and make the galvanized 
iron roof resound with long words loosely pro- 
nounced, disdain to make themselves acquainted 
with the important facts regarding the general 
pattern and construction on which most of the 
zoophytes are framed. And we fear that the 
knowledge which our general educated masses 
possess of the animal structure of zoophytes is not 
much, if at all, superior to that which is pre- 
sented by the inert objects whose drapery 
deters one from the investigation of im- 
portant facts regarding the habits of more 
interesting Acrita. M. Figuier tells us a good 
deal that is true, and a good deal more 
that is amusing, about the manners of the lower 
animals. He carries out the precept which we 
believe was once addressed to a writer on elemen- 
‘*Tell the public something 
amusing, for it will please them all; bring in a 
little theology, and a little poetry, for both will 
amuse, even where neither will be understood ; 
but for pity’s sake don’t give them any scientific 
truth, as the publisher really can't afford it.” 
And any one who looks at some of M. Figuier’s 
plates will see that he really runs not the 
slightest risk of offending any one by the display 
of any superfluous accuracy—e.g., on the very | 
frontispiece there is the old, old picture of the 
paper nautilus sailing along merrily with expanded 
wings in the very manner in which no paper 
nautilus ever sailed, except in the regions of bur- 
lesque. To counterbalance this and many other 
inaccuracies, we have something which will 
please the juvenile members of, we hope, nearl 
every family in which it is introduced. We 
allude to an excellent series of plates illustrative 
of the various methods of fishery. These are so 
very good of their kind that we would like 
to see copies of them hung up on the walls of 
every fisherman’s cottage on our coasts, in lieu 
of the hideous daubs which decorate the walls of 
a class always prone to domestic ornaments. 
The typography of the work is excellent. The 
shells depicted (we believe in some, if not in all 
cases, salen from Chenu) are drawn with an 
exactitude and a fidelity which commend them 
to our attention. On the whole, even admitting 
the numerous zoological errors which are to be 
found, we have rarely seen a better book of its 
class, and it contrasts most favourably with 
M. Figuier’s previous publications. 








BRITISH FISHERIES, 

LUE-BOOKS have, we think, been somewhat 
unjustly treated. Itis too much the practice 

to class them, so far as the interest of their con- 
tents is concerned, with the ‘‘ Post Office Direc- 
tory” and ‘‘ Bradshaw’s Guide.” We are of a 
very different opinion, and, as the smelter extracts 
the shining metal from the common-looking and 
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apparently worthless ore, so it is possible to 
extract useful! information from even the’ most 
forbidding of ‘‘ blue-books.”” We shall endeavour 
to do so from the recently-issued ‘‘ Report of the 
Commissioners Appointed to Inquire into the Sea 
Fisheries of the United Kingdom.” 

The commission was issued on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1863, and Mr. Caird, Professor Huxley, 
and Mr. George Shaw Lefevre, were appointed 
commissioners. They commenced their mquiries 
the next day, and in the course of their investi- 
gations they visited and took evidence at eighty- 
six places, both seaports and inland towns, in all 

rts of Great Britain and Ireland, from the 

tlands to the Land’s End, and from Yarmouth 
to the western coast of Ireland. The questions 


collect evidence were—1l. Whether the supply 
of fish from the sea fisheries is increasing, 
stationary, or diminishing, 2. Whether any of 
the methods of catching fish in use in such 
fisheries involve a wasteful destruction of fish 
or spawn ; and if so, whether it is probable that 
any legislative restriction upon such method of 
fishing would result in an increase in the supply 
of fish. 3. Whether any existing legislative 
restrictions operated injuriously upon any of such 
fisheries. 

With regard to the first point, there was, as 

ight have been expected, much conflicting 
evidence, but the commissioners have had no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion, ‘‘that on 
the coasts of Great Britain the supply of fish 
is increasing, and that it admits of progressive 
increase.” It is worthy of notice that the evi- 
dence, where strongest in favour of a gradual 
decline in the yield of fish, was nearly always 
accompanied by statements showing that the 
number of men and boats engaged in the trade 
had been increased, and that more perfect 
apparatus had been employed. The difficulty of 
ascertaining the annual yield of the British 
fisheries is very great, and the only means at the 
disposal of the commission are the returns of the 
fish carried by the railways. From one of these 
we learn that in the year 1856 the total quantity 
carried by the North Eastern, the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, the Great Northern, 


tons. In 1864 the quantity had increased to 
40,337 tons. The alleged falling-off in the 
fisheries of the eastern coast is complotely dis- 
proved by the fact that for the last two years 
there has been an annual increase of 10,000 tons. 

The commissioners have also found much diffi- 


average prices of fish in the principal towns. 
that at Manchester the price has under- 
gone little or no change during the last ten 
eonag At Newecastle-on-Tyne, however, every 
ind of fish has doubled in price within that 
period. This is owing to the development of 
the railways, by which the dwellers on the sea 
coast are prevented from enjoying a monopoly of 
it with the great towns of the interior. 

The quantity of trawled fish brought annually 
to on is enormous. It is estimated by the 
fisherman receives on an average 7/. per ton. 
This is irrespective of the vast quantity of 

i sprats, shell-fish, and of other descrip- 
tions of 


, which are supplied by other modes 
of ae The annual consumption of beef is 
estim 
obtains about 60/. 





r ton. 







pretty nearly equal, but the profits of the retailer 
of the latter article seem to be enormous. The 
fisherman receives 3d. to 4d. a pound at Billings- 
gate for ‘‘ prime” fish, but the buyer is ch 
s., ls. 3d., and Is. 6d. a pound by the retailer. 
It may be worth while to point out here the 
distinction between ‘‘ prime” and 
Under the first head are included sole, turbot, 
brill, andcod. The ‘‘offal” are chiefly haddock, 
ice, and whiting. This very unsavoury 
i ion seems to have originated at a time 
when the demand for fish, and the means of 
conveying it to market, were much more limited 
at present ; and when it was, therefore, 
often found neces to throw overboard much 















iveness of the sea and of cultivated 
Once in the year an acre of good land, 
tilled, produces a ton of corn, or two or 











three ewt. of meat or cheese. The same area at 
the bottom of the sea, on the best fishing 
grounds, yields a greater weight of food to the 





upon which the commissioners were directed to | 








the national societies which are established for 
promoting it, and the scientific knowledge and 
engineering skill which have been enlisted in its 
aid, it seems strange that the sea fisheries have 
hitherto attracted so little of the public attention.” 

The second point of the inquiry is treated of 
very fully in the Report, the appendix to which 
contains plates and descriptions of the various 
fishing engines in use. The largest proportion 
of fish is caught with a ‘‘trawl,” with the 
general nature of which we must suppose our 
| seaside-loving readers to be acquainted. Com- 

plaints both loud and long have been made 

against the users of the trawl, because, it is 

alleged, the whole or the majority of the fish 
_ brought up in the trawl are dead, and so much 
damaged as to be unwholesome, or otherwise un- 
_ fit for human food, and because of the injury to 
the spawn of fish caused by the beam and net 
dragging along the sea bottom. The Report 
shows that these accusations are without foun- 
dation, and that the prohibition of ‘any of the 
modes of fishing complained of would not result 
in a greater take of fish of all sorts in other 
ways.” With reference to the alleged destruc- 
tion of spawn, the commissioners draw at- 
tention to the fact that we are almost entirely 
ignorant of the spawning places of any kinds of 
fish. ‘* It appears to be clearly made out by the 
experiments conducted under Professor Allman’s 
supervision, that herrings spawn, at any rate in 
some seasons, in the so-called ‘ Traith’ or 
‘Fluke’ holes off Pittenweem; and we have 
every reason to believe that for many years they 
have spawned regularly on the Banks of Ballan- 
trae. But we have been unable to find trust- 
worthy evidence as to the precise localities in 
which they spawn elsewhere ; nor have we suc- 
ceeded in discovering that the spawning ground 
of any other description of fish is ascertained, 
with certainty, on any part of our coasts.” 

The evidence collected on the third head is 
very voluminous. The part relating to the supply 
of oysters contains some interesting particulars, 
The commissioners find that the recent falling 
off in the supply has not been owing to overfish- 
ing, but from the very general failure of the spat, 





_ and that the best mode of providing against such 


and South Devon Railways, amounted to 11,714 | 


culty in obtaining authentic returns of the | 
It | 


the fish caught on their shores. They must share | 


commissioners at 80,000 tons, for which the © 


at 90,000 tons, for which the butcher | 
We see, then, that | 
the consumption of beef and fish in London is | 


** offal.” | 











sear iw failure is to encourage oyster culture. 
y this term they mean not the artificial breeding 
of oysters, but the collection and preservation 
of the brood in years when it is plentiful. They 
are further of opinion that ‘‘no regulations or 
restrictions upon oyster fishing, beyond such as 
may be needed for the object just defined, have 
had, or are likely to have, any beneficial effect 
upon the supply of oysters.” 

Before quitting the subject of the British 
fisheries, we would suggest that much benefit 
might result from well-organized international 
exhibitions of fishing engines and anc of 
fisheries. Such an exhibition was held about 
four years ago at Amsterdam, and another took 
place in August’'and September last, at Bergen, 
in Norway. The latter appears to have been an 
exceedingly interesting one, and a full account 
may be found in the December numbers of the 
Revue Maritime et Coloniale, and of the Annalen 
der Landwirthschaft ( Monatsblatt ). 

The recommendations of the commission 
breathe the truest and most enlightened free- 
trade sentiments. The commissioners find the 
existing laws relating to sea fisheries complicated, 
confused, and unsatisfactory, and they recommend 
that unrestricted freedom of fishing in the open 
sea be hereafter permitted, and that foreign 
fishermen be allowed to enter British or Irish 


ports for the sale of fish, and that measures be | 
_ taken to secure the like freedom for British 


fishermen in foreign ports. 
We must now take leave of this able and in- 


_ teresting report, and we cordially recommend 


a careful study of it to those who are fond of 
** facts,” or who wish to enlarge their stock of 
what Mr. Badham has called ‘‘ fish-tattle.” 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





Mr. THomas Davinson, F.R.S., F.G.S., of 
Brighton, has been elected an Associate of the 
Belgian Academy of Sciences. 


PrysicaL methods may, in some cases, be 
employed advantageously in determining the 
chemical composition of bodies. The specific 
gravity, boiling point, amount of expansion by 
eat, and even the capillarity of a fluid have 
been as ishing useful results. <A 
recent number of P orff's Annalen con- 
tains a paper by M. E. Reichert, on the different 
refractive of fluids as —— = by their 
i composition. Hi con- 








results of experiments on solutions of 
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common salt, of different strengths. The percent- 
ages of salt, as indicated by the optical method 
and by ordinary analysis, appear to agree ve 
closely. The first column of the following table 
shows the percentages as obtained by analysis, 
and the second gives the results of the optical 
method :—- 


2° 26 | 9-27 
7°12 7° 3 
12° 02 12° 07 
17° 25 17° 25 
23° 02 | 22° 89 


An equally satisfactory result was obtained with 
solutions of sugar, but with g@leohol and acetic 
acid the differences in the refractive indices are 
only about half as great, and the indications 
were therefore not so satisfactory. 


THE discussions at the Academy of Sciences 
are usually conducted with the dignity and 
calmness proper to such an august body. Occa- 
sionally, however, party-feeling runs high, as it 
did on the 22nd ult., during the discussion 
between M. Victor Meunier and M. Pasteur. 
For some time there has been a difference of 
opinion between these gentlemen on the vexed 
question of spontaneous generation, and a 
memoir on this subject published by M. Meunier 
has been somewhat severely criticized by M. 
Pasteur. M. Meunier obtained permission to 
read a reply, which contained the following 
passages: ‘‘ M. Pasteur assures us that he con- 
descended to notice my communication solely 
from deference to some of his confréres. This want 
of courtesy adds nothing to the force of his 
arguments, if he is right, and renders his weak- 
ness more apparent if he is wrong. .. The 
honour [I am about to confer on M. Pasteur by 
discussing his answer is in every way equal to 
that which he has rendered me. ... M. 
Pasteur’s irony does not reach me... : I am 
more grieved than proud to have to teach him 
such things.” This was too much, and several 
voices were heard, ‘‘ I] faudrait étre poli envers 
l’Académie,”’ ‘‘la parole devrait @tre retirée au 
lecteur.” However, as the paper was written 
there was no help for it, and it was read to the 
end. The ‘‘scene” must have been highly 
amusing, and will, doubtless, be long remem- 
bered by those who were fortunate enough to be 
present. It is, however, to be regretted that 
scientific discussions should be conducted in this 
manner. 


In the Journal of Botany, Dr. Seemann calls 
attention to the fact mentioned by Professor E. 
Morren that variegated foliage and double flowers 
never occur together on the same plant. The 
Professor explains the fact that variegated leaves 
(the partial disappearance of chlorophyll) is a 








proof of weakness, whilst doubling of flowers is 
a proof of strength ; and as both these conditions 
cannot possibly occur at the same time, varie- 
gated leaves and double flowers on one and the 
same plant are an impossibility. Bull’s varie- 
gated Camellia Japonica is a case in point ; for 
whilst all other Camellia Japonicas of our gardens 
have green leaves, and either double or semi- 
double, but never single flowers, this variegated 
kind has flowers with the five normal petals 
only. Dr. Seemann quotes an apparent ex- 
ception to Professor Morren’s hypothesis in 
the Kerria Japonica. Of this plant two 
varieties have recently been introduced 
into our gardens, but it is suspected that 
plate 336 of the ‘* Illustr. Horticole,” on which 
they are figured, was made up by the artist 
taking the varieties with variegated leaves, and 
sticking on to them the double flowers of the 
ordinary green-leaved variety. 


Tue Ray Soeiety announces for immediate 
publication the first volume of Robert Brown’s 
collected writings, edited by Mr. J. J. Bennett, 
F.R.S. 

Dr. Henry TRIMEN and Mr. W. Thiselton 
Dyer are collecting materials for a Flora of 
Middlesex, on the plan of the Essex and Cam- 
bridge Floras ; and they would feel obliged for 
notes of localities or any other matter (even the 
slightest) relating to the subject. In the case of 
doubtfal or critical species, scraps sufficient for 
identification would be most acceptable. Address, 
‘* Dr. Trimen, 71 Guilford Street, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.” 

Dr. RicHarp ScnHomeBvrck has been appointed 
Director of the Botanic Garden of Adelaide, South 
Australia. This gentleman is a brother of the late 
Sir Robert Schomburgk, whose posthumous papers 
on Siam are about to be published by Messrs. 
Triibner and Co. 

To our obituary list of 1865 must be added the 
name of Mr. A. A. Black, who was for some years 
Curator of the Kew Herbarium, and in 1863 was 
appointed Superintendent of the Bangalore 
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Botanic Gardens. He contributed to the tenth 
volume of the ‘‘ Bonplandia” the most complete list 
of Japan plants ever brought out. He was also 
one of the contributors to Lindley and Moore's 
«* Treasury of Botany.” 

Tue Natural History Review, one of the most 
ably conducted journals of this country, advo- 
eating Darwinian views, has been discontinued. 

As soon as New Holland shall have been 
broken up into islands (as Unger predicts it will 
be), we may expect its vegetation to assume the 
same aspect as that now presented by the 
Polynesian islands. The bulk of the plants, 
adapted as they are to the peculiar dry climate 
of the extratropical parts, would perish as soon 
as the climate became insular, and the Asiatic 
flora, which even now presses hard upon the 
northern parts of New Holland, would get the 
upper hand, as has been the case in the Pacific 
after the dissolution of its continent into those 
innumerable islands now called Polynesia. Plants 
with dry leathery leaves would be superseded by 
those having a more luxuriant but weedy look ; 
for that we take to be the principal physiognomic 
difference between the floras of extratropical 
Australia and tropical Asia. 

We copy from the Popular Science Review the 
following remarks of Dr. Seemann apropos of 
Unger’s suggestion as to the former continental 
connexion of Europe and Australia: ‘*‘ The abun- 
dance of the most typical forms of Australian 
mammals—the marsupials (opossum and kan- 
garoo)—in tertiary European deposits, will doubt- 

ess tempt some comprehensive mind to treat the 
subject from a zoological point of view. It is 
most important to ascertain whether the present 
fauna of Australia was always associated with 
the present flora. I do not know of any reason 
why it should not ; but a closer examination of 
ali the facts may possibly point to a different 
conclusion. It will qechabp turn out that in 
the Australian native population we behold the 
oldest as well as the lowest race of men—a race 
in many instances without any religion whatever, 
and incapable of mastering any religious teach- 
ing—-a race unfitted for civilization, and so near 
the brute creation that it might be appropriately 
classed with it, if it was not for its power of 
language and the only ingenious thing in its 
ssession—the boomerang. The reasons why 
ew Holland could not make any great strides 
in civilization, conceding even that the natives 
as a race were capable of it, are easily found in 
the nature of the country. It wants moisture 
and nutritious plants for man and beast. 
Immense tracts of land are required to feed 
even a flock of sheep ; wild animals are scarce ; 
and whilst every other part of the globe has 
added edible plants to our table, we have not 
received a single addition from New Holland ; 
indeed, Europeans who should have to rely for 
their food upon what Australian vegetation can 
supply, would share the melancholy fate of 
Burke and Wills when they tried to eke out 
their existence by eating:the wretched nardoo- 
fruits of Australian swamps. There could be 
no flocking together of men as long as these con- 
ditions were not remedied, no permanent interest 
in property, and no improvement. All was 
hopeless stagnation. But if, under these un- 
favourable conditions, man has existed in 
Australia, at least as far as we historically know, 
for several centuries, we may conclude that he 
could exist in Europe, even during the Eocene 
period ; when the same, or a closely similar 
climate, vegetation, and perhaps fauna, pre- 
vailed there. We may also be sure that, with 
such surroundings, whatever his race may have 
been, he could not have arrived at a much 
higher degree of civilization than the miserable 
aborigines who are now disappearing in Au- 
stralia.” 

Messrs. ViewkG AND Soy, 
a German edition of Professor Hofmann’s ‘ In- 
troduction to Modern Chemistry.” 


Ir is decided that Dr. du Bois-Reymond, the 
Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Berlin, will deliver a course of three or four 
lectures at the Royal Institution in April next, 
not on ‘‘ Electric Fish,” as at first announced, but 
on ‘Muscular Action ;” and a Friday evening, 
lecture on the “‘ Velocity of the Nervous Agent.” 
The Professor delivered a course of lectures 
before the Albemarle Street audience some ten 
years ago. 

Tue Rey. Charles Pritchard, the new President 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, was educated 
at St. John’s C © 
in] 


Master of the Clapham 








come forward, and will come forward, in support 
of the faith as it is in Jesus whenever it is 
attacked or gainsayed by neologists, or worse. 
He is the ee of ‘ Vindiciz Beeston yeuiely 
(and in print) recommended to the study of his 
clergy by the Bishop of Winchester during the 
Colenso controversy. He has, moreover, vindi- 
cated the miracle of the Star of the Magi t 
the reasonirgs of those who have sought to 
attribute it to natural causes.”” Mr. Pritchard is 
a most able and painstaking astronomer. 

WE have to announce the death of Peter 
Joseph Lenné, one of the most distinguished 
horticulturists of Germany, and the founder of 
the modern German school of landscape garden- 
ing. He was born at Bonn in 1789, and in 1814 
he obtained employment at the Court of Vienna. 
In 1816 he went to Potsdam, where he laid out 
some gardens for the Prince of Hardenberg, 
which attracted the attention of the King of 
Prussia. He shortly afterwards entered the 
service of the Court, and was for many years 
employed in improving the Royal gardens at 
Potsdam, Sans Souci, and Berlin, and other 
places. The latter city owes much to his labours, 
and a street has been named afterhim. In 1848 
his bust was erected in the gardens at Sans 
Souci. 

THe next four Cantor ae - On Eey., 
marine Telegraphy,” by Fleeming Jenkin, Esq., 
F.R.S., will be delivered on Santas, February 
5, ‘*Shallow and Deep Sea Cables ;”’ on Monday, 
Febru 12, ‘* Laying and Repairing Cables ;” 
on Monday, February 19, ‘‘ Electrical Tests ;” 
and on Monday, February 26, ‘‘ Electrical 
Tests” continnst. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


BRUSSELS. 

Royan AcapEMy oF ScIENCEs. — Dec. 
15.—The Minister of the Interior presented 
a copy of the first number of the Bulletin du 
Musée de Buenos Ayres, which had been sent to 
him by the director, M. Burmeister, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Zoology at the University of Halle. M. 
Burmeister has recently dissected a dolphin, 
which was stranded on the coast of Buenos Ayres, 
and which appears to be allied to the Delphino- 
rinchus micropterus, described by Dumortier in 
the Mémoires of the Academy of last year. 

The Dunguerke Society presen the pro- 
gramme of their concours for July 1, 1866. 
Amongst them are the following questions: 
**On the Study of the Fauna of Maritime Flan- 
ders;” ‘‘A Memoir ona Subject connected with 
the History or the Archeology of Maritime Flan- 
ders.” 

M. A. Bellynck transmitted his observations 
on the periodical phenomena of 1865. Professor 
Henry, of Louvain, presented a memoir entitled 
‘*Contributions towards the History of Chro- 
mium.” 

Only one memoir has been received by the 
Academy in answer to the five subjects for 
prize-essays for 1865. The author has chosen 
the question, ‘‘Describe the Colliery-System of 
Belgium ;” and although the essay shows great 
knowledge of the subject, it was not deemed 
worthy of the prize. This question was proposed 
five years since, but as no satisfactory reply has 
been received during that interval, it has been 
withdrawn 

Professors Bunsen, of Heidelberg, and Catalan, 
of Liége, were elected associates, and Lieutenant- 


Colonel Brialmont, and Professor Henry, of | 
Louvain, were elected correspondents of the | very remote point in space, on the N. celestial 


| pole, represents the centre of the universe ; or’ at 


Academy in the Mathematical and Physical 
Section. In the Section of Natural Sciences M. 
Chapuis was elected a member. Mr. Thomas 
Davidson was elected an associate, and Professor 


| Malaise, of Gembloux, and Professor Bellynck, 
- i. | Of Namur, were elected corre 
the scientific | - correspondents. 


publishers of Brunswick, will issue in a few days | chief keeper of the Ostend Lighthouse, transmitted 


Jan. 5.—M. Leclereq, of Liége, and M. Michel, 


their ay gr oe observations for the year 
1865. M. Alphonse de Senessart presented a 
paper on ‘‘ A New Theory of Parallel Lines.” 
teports on the following papers were read : 
Plateau, ‘‘ Experimental Researches on a Liquid 
Mass withdrawn from the Action of Gravity 
(Seventh Series).” This paper was ordered to 
be printed in the ‘‘ Recueil Académique.” 
Catalan, ‘‘On the Integration of a System of 
Homogeneous Equations.” De Wilde, ‘‘ On the 
Action of eo = on Acetylene, under the 
influence of Platinum-Black.” Malaise, “‘ On 


the Worked Flints of Spiennes.”’ The obj f 
thin mamoit ie.to- Sa. definitely the gocteiesl 
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positively observed the su ition of the bed 
of pebbles and worked flints above the Hesbaye 
Clay. M. Malaise has, however, shown that 
they belong to a bed situated below the clay, 
and therefore that they are of quaternary origin. 
All the flints found in sitéd have the appearance 
of ordi flint, and their are sharp, 
whilst the majority of those collected on he 
surface of the ground are more or less worn and 
covered with a white coating, which has been 
formed since their manufacture, and which has 
been compared to the well-known — of old 
coins. According to the author of this paper, 
the patina is caused by the prolonged action of 
the atmospheric agencies to which the flints have 
been exposed ; on the other hand, those which 
have preserved their natural colour have 
been protected from such influences by the 
layer of clay with which they have been covered. 
‘*This then,” say the reporters, MM. De Koninck 
and Van Beneden, ‘is a conclusive proof of the 
existence of man before the deposition of the 
Hesbaye clay, and of his contemporaneity with 
Elephas primgenius and the other great mammals 
who accompanied it. . . . The discovery of M. 
Malaise is one of importance, and it serves to 
confirm the observations made at Abbeville by 
MM. Boucher de Perthes, Prestwich, and Sir 
Charles Lyell, the accuracy of which has so often 
been called into question.” 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE-—-AN ASTRO- 
NOMICAL THEORY. 


Hampton Park, Jan. 21, 1866. 
N order to account for cosmical phenomena, 
such as the systematic oscillations in the 
level of the land, with reference to the 
mean water-line of the earth, and the climatic 
variations that accompany these oscillations, it 


will be n for the bolder of our more 
experienced physicists to extend the of 
their omen ¢ vision, and consider this t 


not merely through the local causes which are 
acting and reacting upon it, nor yet only as a 
member of the solar system, but as a ible 
member of a vast compound system, of which 
<a outlying portions have so far fallen 
within the scope of scientific investigation. 

Practical astronomers have conceded that the 
sun may be (some of them even say that it is) 
moving in space. In granting this, they admit 
an element into all calculations as to the physical 
relations of the earth which no physicist has as 
yet, as far as I am aware, taken into account. 
And yet it is evident that if the sun is moving, 
and if its relations to space are stellar, then the 
time has arrived when theoretical astronomy 
must follow the moving sun, and endeavour to 
trace out its relations—to the space in which it is 
passing, —to the sister systems amongst, and with 
reference to, if not in actual relations with, 
which it is actually moving. 

I will, therefore, with your permission, venture 
to ask our practical astronomers and scientific 
observers to bear with me for a few moments 
while I brietly suggest, for their examination, a 
way of accounting for all observed astronomical 

henomena, and combining them with the geo- 
ogical cycles in such a manner as to shadow out 
their relations to each other, and their possible 
connexion as cause and effect :— 

I conceive it possible that some unknown and 


any rate of the compound system of which the 
assumed moving-soiar system is a member, and 
is probably occupied by an unknown body of vast 
proportions. 

I conceive it further possible that another 
body, a centric sun, is passing round this celestial 
polar centre, in an excentric orbit of approxi- 
mately circular form, but almost inconceivable 
dimensions ; and that round this centrie sum a 
central sun is moving, also in anexcentrie circular 
orbit, but on a plane at right angles to the ape 
of the orbit of the centric sun, so that if the 
plare of the one were termed a polar plane, that 
of the other would be quasi-equatorial, Round 
this central sun I conceive it possible that the 


solar system is passing. 
Granting the possibility of these relations, 1 
would then further ask our ical astronomers 
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occupying the N. celestial pole as the sun passes 
round its orbit), while the revolution of the lunar 
apsides (which twice from conjunction to 
conjunction, but only once round the zodiac in 
the same period), and the variation in the 
obliquity of the moon’s orbit, depend upon the 
attraction and varying attraction of the central 
sun as the terrestrial system varies its relations 
to it,—these several phenomena being the 
multiple result of a single cause, not absolutely 
synchronous in period use of the action of 
other yet more remote, but, nevertheless, ex- 
plicable causes, and forming collectively the 
measure of a lunar cycle, dependent on, and 
determined by, the orbital motion of the sun. 

I would ask them further, whether it may not 
be that the precession of the terrestrial equi- 
noxes with the so-called greater polar nutation 
of the earth, the revolution of the terrestrial 
re and the secular variation in the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, represent a series of parallel 
phenomena, on a more extended scale to those 
already noted in the lunar cycle, and, therefore, 
form collectively a terrestrial cycle dependent 
on and determined by the motion of—and hence 
the measure of the period occupied by the full 
revolution of—the central sun; the variations 
in the individual from the collective period here, 
also, being due to more remote but perfectly ex- 
plicable causes. 

That such relations are possible, I think, can 
hardly be denied. But if they are possible they 
deserve to be examined and posi 1 eagncacns Pre 
by those competent to estimate their value. They 
presuppose that the compound relations are 
quasi-spheroidal in character, the whole com- 

system moving on the surface of a theo- 
retical, and of course imaginary, spheroid, in 
which the celestial polar centre occupies an 
excentric position in the neighbourhood of the 
centre. ey presuppose that this imaginary 
spheroid is undergoing a process of alternate 
secular Shoe and contraction—that is to 
say, that all of the several bodies are moving in 
excentric orbits and on inclined planes, and that, 
therefore, their distances are varying alternately, 
as iuell-wilth regard to those bodies round, as to 
the celestial polar centre with reference to, which 
they are revolving ; and that when the whole 
is drawing nearer to the celestial polar 
centre, all of ~oe secon — are ——. 
ing proportionately in their dimensions, an 
whee i a ing—that each system 
and member a sensible mean relation, to 
either side of which it is alternately oscillating 
—that this mean relation is determined by the 
simultaneous action of the several attractions 
and repulsions of the indicated bodies; and 
hence, further, that each and all of the indivi- 
dual members of the entire compound system 
are (severally as well as collectively) alternately 
ing nearer to, and receding further from, 
the celestial polar centre. 

But if this is so, to pass from generals to 

i the earth, once in each revolution 
round the sun, will draw nearer to, and then 
recede further from, the celestial polar centre, 
but in a relative degree which will hardly pro- 
duce sensible effects, though even these, minute 
though they be, will doubtless be found when 
they are carefully sought out. Again, during 
each 2s ene = - (or = in the a 

it ( ) will alternately approach an 
liane the celestial polar centre (as well as to 
and from the central sun), but now in a more 
ible degree, marked by meteorological 
and climatic phenomena which will have a 
° _ home ge and be —, 
panied by sensible cycli variations in the 
——— conditions of the sun. Once more, 
ing each revolution of the central sun (or 
once in each terrestrial cycle) it (the earth) will 
alternately draw yet nearer to, and then recede 
further from, the celestial polar centre, now 
ing very marked results in oscillation, 
will be slow in their immediate 
from being spread over so long a period 

-of time. 

To consider the consequences of these revolu- 

tions yet more in detail—the earth’s mean phy- 


of gravity will hold a definite position 

both - reference to its orbital path as a whole, 

and tuent elements as moveable parts 

uilibrium (in revolu- 

tebe axis should always 
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that hemisphere the test volume. The effect 
of these relations will be—the land representing 
relatively rigid, the water fluid matter—that, as 
the earth is drawn nearer to the celestial polar 
centre, the attraction of the latter will act 
with ter force, but at the same time with 
greater relative force upon the land than the 
water (because it acts persistently through the 
polar axis)—hence it will tend to draw the land 
still nearer to itself—but, owing to the necessity 
of preserving the equilibrium of the earth as a 
revolving spheroid (with reference to the definite 
orbital position of its centre of gravity), in com- 
pensation for this the water will simultaneously 
recede revulsively. Hence, the law of oscillation 
will be, that as the earth draws nearer to the 
celestial polar centre the land in the Northern 
Hemisphere will rise from the mean water-line 
—the water, in the form of a cyclical tide, re- 
ceding in compensative revulsion into the 
Southern Hemisphere—-while as it (the earth) re- 
treats from the celestial polar centre the water 
will slowly rise in the Northern Hemisphere, or 
the land once more subside into it, other climatic 
changes occurring concurrently. Moreover, as 
the centric sun itself draws alternately nearer to 
and recedes from the celestial polar centre during 
its single revolution round its vast, but (as to 
period) unknown orbit, the oscillations will have 
a progressive serial tendency to a maximum and 
a minimum, according to the varying relations 
of the whole system with the position of that 
(centric) sun in its orbit. 

I am aware that I am making a great demand 
upon the patience, and perhaps on the forbear- 
ance, of your scientific readers in asking them 
to follow me through the details of such a vast 
theory (in which the several stellar systems, as 
sister members, would have to take their place), 
since, at the same time and at present I can 
only bring it forward suggestively, without at- 
tempting to discuss seemingly exceptional phe- 
nomena ; and since, moreover, it is exceedingly 
difficult to render it fairly intelligible without 
figures. I will, therefore, only add (as they will 
have already perceived) that i am proposing an 
extension rather than a subversion of received 
astronomical theories, since I accept and account 
for all the observed and recognized phenomena, 
merely giving some of them a new and possibly 
even a more philosophic value ; but of this they 
must be the judges. All that I claim at their 
hands—and this | am sure they will accord me— 
is a thoughtful examination of my theory. Am 
I asking too much in expressing the desire that 
it may be refuted should it be held to be unten- 
able ?—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Henry Pratt, M.D. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR SCHRCEDER VAN DER 
KOLK. 


7 South Anne Street, Dublin, 
January 16, 1866. 
Y attention has been called to the following 
which ap in your impression 
of the 23rd December, 365, . 714 — 

*“*C, Schroeder van der Kolk, son of the great 
anatomist, has just published a work entitled 
‘Soul and Body’ (Seele und Leib), in which he 
endeavours to prove that what is called soul is 
simply the manifestation of brain, just as 
digestion is the function of stomach. He says, 
memory, imagination, reason, and even volition, 
are but the result of physical actions, or electro- 
molecular, excited by the operation of perception 
—the contact with the outer world.” 

It is true that Dr. H. W. Schroeder van der 
Kolk, son of the late distinguished anatomist 
and physiologist, and now Professor of Physics 
at Zutphen, in Holland, has edited essays en- 
titled ‘‘ Ziel en Ligchaam” (Soul and Body), and 
that a German version of this work has recently 
been brought out by Vreweg, but the essays are 
from the pen, not of the son, but of the late Pro- 
fessor himself. 1 am assured that these essays, 
however, contain no theory of the action of the 
brain ; what is stated in the h I have 
quoted from your pages refers clearly to the 
** Handboek van de Pathologie en Therapie der 
Krankzinnigheid”’ (Manual of the Pathology and 
Treatment of Insanity), a f ent published 
after the author's death, and sabenqunedie trans- 
lated by Theile into German. But neither are 
the views contained in this work correctly stated 
in the above paragraph. The words ‘just as 
digestion is the function of the stomach,” a 
recall expressions of V: but are not to 
found in the writings of van der Kolk. As it 
fell to my lot to translate some of the works of 
the late distingui Professor, and as I was 


privileged during the editing of my translations 
to enjoy a lenithonsd Gdiviepubdianie with him, 
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I am enabled to say that he held opinions the 
very opposite of those implied in the passage 
just brought forward. I — it will not occupy 
too much of your space to allow me to quote, in 


support of this statement, the followi e€ 
from my translation of S. van der Kolle's work 
on “The Minute Structure and Functions of 
the Spinal Cord,” a translation (published by 
the New Sydenham Society, London, 1859) 
which was carefully revised and corrected by 
the Professor himself. The author, speaking of 
the harmonization of movements, says, at p. 74 :— 


‘* Some, as E. Pfliiger, observing such pheno- 
mena, have been misled into assuming a sort of 
voluntary power or mind in the spinal cord, an 
error attributable solely to want of examination 
of the ingenious arrangement of the tissue and 
of the structure of the cord, in which all these 
harmonized movements appear to lie hidden, 
pre-arranged in the several combinations of the 
groups of ganglionic cells, and ready to be 
excited by any stimulus, whether voluntary or 
reflex, so that they are produced just as the 
harmonic tones of a piano under the fingers of 
the player. Such a view is sufficient to excite 
amazement at the ingenious nature of all these 
arrangements and wonderful combinations, but 
it is conceivable, and in my opinion not so 
difficult to imagine ; while the idea of volition 
in the spinal cord, without consciousness, with 
the entire rejection of the existence of a soul, 
as Pfliiger suggests, is’ an absurdity not to be 
thought of. On the contrary, the deeper we 
penetrate into the knowledge of the mechanisra 
of our body, the more we shall be convinced 
that the whole is arranged as a perfect minister 
of our spirit and of our will, in which both the 
amazingly correct insertion, size, and combina- 
tion of the muscles, and certainly not less the 
combination of the ganglionic groups, whereby 
these muscles are harmoniously and suitably 
moved, are calculated with incomprehensible 
wisdom and fulness of purpose.” 

The sentiments expressed in the forego 
uotation will, I trust, be sufficient to defen 
their author from the imputation of any leaning 
towards materialism. t trust, therefore, Sir, 
you will J as the friend — —- 

correspondent, during many years, 0 e 

Professor Schroeder van der Kolk, to show by 
an example what the real tendency of his 
writings and teaching was, as it is possible that 
a contrary inference might be drawn from the 
oo, which found its y into your num- 

r of the 23rd December last.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


WitiiaM D. Moors, M.D., Dublin, M.R.L A, 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL. —Feb. 1.—Special Ordi- 
nary Meeting at St. James's Hall. Dr. Hunt, 
President, in the chair. 

The following new members were elected : 
Messrs. E. Charlesworth, F.G.S., I. E. B. Cox, 
B.A., James Gowans, N. Genthe, M.D., D. 
Lloyd, E. G. Mery, H. Mills, J. Robbins, T. V. 
Robins, and J. Taylor. 

The pring | local secretaries were elected : 
Messrs. Irwin, E. B. Cox, Hertfordshire; and 
R. B. N. Walker, Gaboon. 

Captain Bedford Pim read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Negro at Home and Abroad.” The author's 
object was to show the negro’s place in history, 
his past and present condition. He observed 
that the negro had never ocoupied any other 
position but that of aslave. ‘Then he examined 
the state of civilization in the interior of Africa, 
and brought evidence in favour of the position 
that the negro is totally wanting in ‘‘ those 
attributes which enable other races of mankind 
to advance in civilization.” He quoted from 
many writers, and especially one interesti 
serge from Professor Bl the Ameri- 
can philosopher. He gave some interesting in- 
formation as to the present state of Liberia, 


which he pronounced a total failure. Then he 
reviewed the status of the n in those parts 
of the world to which he has been transplanted ; 


and affirmed that no other savages had ever 
enjoyed so many opportunities of elevating and 
 mepn themselves. He took him under 
three different sets of conditions : first, the case 
of the free blacks in the Northern States of 
of America; secondly, the case of Hayti; 
thirdly, the case of Jamaica. ‘‘ The ruin of 
Hayti is simply a question of time ; and as soon 
as the influence of the present civilization ex- 
aes cogent eee ae eee 

me of no more use to the world than it was 
before the discovery of Columbus.”” He con- 
cluded with a description of that ‘negro 
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elysium, the island of Jamaica,” and his remarks 
ve rise to a long and animated discussion. 
The large room was crowded with an excited 
audience, and the negrophilists mustered in great 
force, and had their fair share in the debate. 





Royat AsTrRoNoMIcAL.—Dec. 8.—Mr. W. De 
La Rue, President, in the chair. 

Captain O. H. Stokes, R.E. ; and Messrs. H. 
S. illiams and W. Jardine were elected 
féllows. 

The papers read were as follows :— 

‘On the Determination of the Difference of 
Longitude between the Observatories of Green- 
wich and Glasgow by Galvanic Signals.” By 
Professor Grant, F.R.S.—Combining the obser- 
vations together, the longitude of the Transit 
Circle of the Glasgow Observatory is as follows : 
17m. 10s. 55 W. ; and the time of the current’s 
passage is 0°029s. 

** On the Telescopic Disks of Stars.” By Mr. 
E. J. Stone.—The author recalls what theory 
really says upon the point. Theory informs us 
that if a pencil of homogeneous light diverge 
from one point, and after refraction through a 
lens, with circular aperture, converge accurately 
to a focus, then, instead of a single point of 
light at the focus, we have a small disk of light, 
the intensity of the illumination of which 
rapidly degrades to a ring of absolute blackness, 
then increases to a ring of maximum illumina- 
tion, then decreases to a ring of absolute black- 
ness, and so on for many alternations ; the illu- 
mination, however, at the different maxima de- 
grades with such rapidity that at the first, 
second, and third maximum, we have respec- 
tively the 1-57th, 1-240th, and 1-620th of the 
illumination at the centre of the disk. (See 
Professor Airy’s Paper, Camb. T>ans., Vol. V.) 
If we call these rings of absolute blackness and 
maximum intensity dark and bright rings re- 


sky ; and any illumination in the telescope 
would diminish it. Mr. Pritchard thought that, 
for the purposes of measurement, we must look to 
the diameter of the first ring ; and he would ask 
whether Mr. Stone had measured the diameter 
of the brighest part of that ring ; and if so, 
whether it did or did not vary inversely with the 
aperture. If it did not, then the undulatory 
theory must be re-examined, as there was a 
residual phenomenon from which something was 
yet to be learned. As far as the effects of 
spherical aberration are concerned, he (Mr. P.) 
was perfectly sure that there never was a 
tolerable telescope made in modern times which 
had the slightest influence upon the diameter 
of the spurious disk. A telescope possessing an 
amount of spherical aberration that would inter- 
fere with the diameter of the disk would be such 
a telescope as no honest man would venture to 
sell, and no skilful man trouble himself to use. 
The diameter of the brightest part of the first 
ring he looked upon as an experimentum crucis of 
that part of the undulatory theory ; he was, 
therefore, desirous of hearing Mr. Stone’s opinion 
upon the subject. 

Mr. Stone remarked, in reply, that he had 
never made any such measurement. At the last 
meeting some allusions which he believed to be 
quite Tesery were made to the question, and the 
only object he had in writing his paper was to 
point this out. The undulatory theory only re- 
ferred to the rings of absolute blackness and 
maximum illumination, and with regard to those 
no doubt it was true; but as to verifying 
the theory by mere measures of the disk, he be- 
lieved it would be fallacious. 

‘On Personal Equation in Reading Micro- 
scopes.” By Mr. E. J. Stone. 

‘* Radiant Points of Shooting-Stars.” By Mr. 
A. 8. Herschel.—This paper relates to a meteoric 
shower of some intensity, and displaying a re- 
markably radiant definite point, observed at 





spectively of the first, second, &c., order, theory 
proves that the angular radii, at the centre of 
the lens, of ‘a ring of any order, is independent 
of the focal length of the lens, and varies in- 
versely as the radius of the aperture. The 
theoretical law of the degradation of the bright- 
ness of the central disk is exhibited in a 
table, which is calculated with 0:000022 inch 
for the wave length. The intensity at the 
centre of the disk is taken as the unit, and the 
angular distance between the centre and the first 
black ring is divided into twenty equal parts, 
for each of which the intensity is given. For 
some considerable distance from the black ring 
the intensity of the light is exceedingly feeble 
as compared with that at the centre. Conse- 
uently, it by no means necessarily follows from 
the theory that the angular diameter of the 
visible disk varies. The well-known contrac- 
tion of the images of a star, when haze passes 
over th: star, is one illustration of a diminution 
of brisitness followed by a decrease in the ap- 
parent size of the disk. 
{he author thinks enough has been said to 


Hawkhurst on the 20th of October, 1865. Col- 
lecting together the results of two years, ob- 
servations, the position of this radiant point is 
given in the following definite, tabular form :— 


Radiant O. Position. No. of Mean 
Date of N. Meteors Devia- 
Observation. R.A. Decl. Observed. tion. 

°o ° ° 

1864, October 18 ......... 06... ae 16 
2865, October 20 ......... 90 ....15 ... 16 14 


A few bright meteors were observed at New- 
haven, U.S., by Herrick, on the nights of the 
20—26th of October, 1839 ( vide American Journal 
of Science), and were described by him as 
radiating from ‘‘ near «Geminorum.” This posi- 
tion is more than twelve degrees from the place 
assigned to the present radiant point. It is not 
impossible that the radiant point of a meteoric 
shower might have altered its position to this 
extent in the course of nearly thirty years. 

‘* The November Meteoric Shower.” By Mr. 
J. Glaisher, F.R.S.—On the night common to the 
12thland 13th of November, a watch was kept up 





"rove the extreme delicacy of any attempt to 
verify the theory by the measurement of star- 
disks, 

In the discussion on this paper, Mr. Pritchard 
asked whether Mr. Stone considered that the 
diameter of the spurious disk in some degree de- 
pends upon the perfection of the object-glass ; 
and whether, if the spherical aberration in one 
telescope were better corrected than in another, 
it would cateris paribus have a tendency to re- 
duce the size. 

Mr. Stone replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Pritchard observed that he had been in- 
duced to ask the question because Mr. Dawes 
had stated that the size depended ceteris paribus 
entirely upon the aperture, which was quite in 
accordance with theory. A conversation took 
place between himself and Professor W. H. 
Miller, of Cambridge, wherein reference was 
made to some object-glasses made by Dr. Stein- 
heil, who, according to Professor Miller, had 
stated that he had made object-glasses of such 
perfect form and material, that the spurious 
disk of the stars became so large, that for double 
stars, which appeared to be divided when viewed 
through ordinary telescopes, the spurious disks 
were so expanded that a dark glass was necessary 
to see whether they were divided or not! 
The speaker added that the spurious disk of 
a star diminishes very rapidly in brightness to- 
wards the edge. No doubt the more diaphanous 
the material, the less light will be absorbed, and 
the larger the spurious disk will (so far) appear ; 
but the glass must be diaphanous beyond all 
precedent for any one to be able to measure the 
difference in the size of the disk. In fact, 
measurement can scarcely apply to the spurious 





disk. It depends partly upon the light of the 











at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from the 
hour of six. Between this hour and 8h. two 
meteors only were seen; from 8h. to 12h. the 
sky was cloudy and no meteors were seen. At 
this time six observers—(viz., W. C. Nash, A. 
Harding, F. Trapaud, E. Jones, T. Wright, and 
Lieut. Rekatcheff, I. R.N.)—were loca on an 
elevated part of the Observatory. At twelve 
minutes after midnight the clouds vy to 
break, and at twenty minutes to one the sky was 
free from clouds. At one o’clock the paths, 
zones, colour, and other particulars of twenty-nine 
meteors, were recorded. By 2h. a.m. the same 
particulars of seventy additional were noted ; 
and by 5h. a.m. the positions, &c., of nearly 280 
had been secured. fore this time we | How 
that we had abundance of observations to deter- 
mine the radiant point, or points ; and for a 
space of nearly a quarter of an hour the paths of 
the meteors ey | the stars, their zones, &c., 
were not noticed, but their number was simply 
counted. The result was that at this time 
meteors of the first class were appearing at the 
rate of 250 per hour. Now for every meteor, when 


| observed, there were at the lowest estimation two 


or three whose positions were not recorded ; so 
that at least 1,000 meteors were visible during 
the hours of one to five o'clock. 

At the hour of five the moon was shining 
brightly, and many meteors were seen close to her‘ 

Mr. Alexander Herschel was observing at 
Hawkhurst till nearly 3h. a.m., and he noted 
the positions and paths of sixty-eight meteors, 
which he has laid down on a di indicating 
very pomege a well-marked, radiant point in Leo. 

Many of the Greenwich meteors are laid down 
on this diagram, and by comparing the two 
diagrams together it will be seen that the Hawk- | 
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hurst diagram indicates the radiant point in Leo 
within narrower limits than the present diagram. 
Also it will be seen that more than one radiaut 
point is indicated in the Greenwich diagram ; but 
they are in the same right ascension—viz., above 
10h. Now the great interest connected with 
this part of the results, in relation to astronomer 
is that this position in Leo is the part of the 
heavens towards which the earth was moving at 
this time ; and, apparently, as soon as the ear’ 
approaches this = of the heavens, those bodies 
situated there me luminous. This adds 
another link to the sciences of astronomy and 
meteorology. 

I think there is no doubt that the meteors 
observed this night were those of the November 
period. At Greenwich, for more than twenty 
years, a good look-out has been kept for the 
annual display of shooting stars at the Novem- 
ber period, but this is the first time we have seen 
them. It is very likely that on several occasions 
we have closed our watch too early. It was 
the knowledge of this fact that e me say, 
at the beginning of these remarks, that I was 
not surprised at gentlemen giving up watching 
at twelve o'clock ; for it is no joke, as | know 
by experience, to stand motionless on a clear, 
cold night, hour after hour, staring, as it were, 
at vacancy, with perhaps one or two observa- 
tions only as a reward. It is also likely that on 
some occasions the shower has taken place 
during the day, and therefore has not n 
visible at Greenwich at all. 

Speaking of radiant points, I may remark 
that there are fifty-six already determined and 
well marked. Many of these have been mate- 
rially influenced by isolated observations of me- 
teors observed on the same day in different years 
being brought together, and thus indicated the 
same point of the heavens as their origin. I 
know nothing in physical research which seems 
so unpromising as isolated observations of shoot- 
ing stars did a few years ago ; yet how well 
a patient and painstaking record of such pheno- 
mena has been repaid. 

Respecting the reduction of the observations 
of these meteors, the next step will be to 
ascertain those which may have been doubly 
and trebly observed, so to determine their 
heights and velocities. 

he only information I can give to-night in 
Mr. A. Her- 








these respects is that with whic 
schel has furnished me. It — that fifteen 
meteors observed on that mght by Mr, Her- 
schel, at Hawkhurst, were simultaneously 
observed by Professor Adams, at Cambridge 
Observatory. The distances from the earth, at 
the beginning and ending of five of these doubly- 
observed meteors, were as follows : 75 miles and 
54 miles ; 72 miles and 55 miles ; 68 miles and 
44 miles ; 89 miles and 57 miles ; and 114 miles 
and 86 miles. 

These distances are somewhat greater than 
usual, I consider it of great importance to get 
simultaneous observations of other meteors ; and 
I hope that our knowledge of the distances, &c., 
of ‘hate bodies will be much increased by the 
observations of this night. 

‘* Observations of Occultations of Stars by the 
Moon, and Phenomena of Jupiter's Satellites, 
made at Mr. Barclay’s Observatory, Leyton, 
N.E.” By Mr. C. G. Talmage. 

‘* Observations of the Comet IIL, 1860, made 
at the Santiago Observatory, Chili.” By C. W. 
Moesta, Director of the Observatory. 


‘*Observations of Solar Eclipse, October 19, 
1865.” By the Rev. Temple Chevallier. 


** Note on 2 Herculis.” By Mr. T. W. Burr. 


‘*Physical Constitution of the Sun.” By 
Lieutenant E. D. Ashe, Director of the Quebec 
Observatory. 

M. Chacornac, in a letter dated October 24, 
1865, addressed to the President of the Society, 
refers to the continuation of his researches on 
the physical constitution of the sun ; and states 
that after various observations he has arrived 
definitely at the conclusion that the sun is at 
least as luminous at its centre as in the brilliant 
envelope which bounds its visible contour (‘* que 
le soleil est au moins aussi lumineuse 4 son 
centre que dans celle enveloppe resplendissante 





qui limite son contour visible ”). . 

‘*Observations of Double Stars.” By the 
Rev. Padre Secchi. 

July 20, 1865. I measured the star ¢ Cygni, 
and found P = 348°°45, D=1"*465. 

July 20, 1865. y Corone is round only 
occasionally ; it seems there is a notch in direc- 
tion 85”. 

= Herculis likewise is round ; in the best 
moments a notch appears in the disk on Dir. 


313°. 






















































































Fa Besiety has received from Mr. A. Brothers 


of the moon, taken duri 
aioe Saha 
of five inches eo 
ie ceemsions of Encke’s Comet.” By Mr. 
of ons of Stars by the Moon, observed 
at Forest Lodge, Maresfield.” By Captain W 
Noble. 


“Observations of the Solar Eclipse, October 
19, 1865.” By Lord Wrottesley. 

The President, at the conclusion of the meet- 
ing, called upon Professor Grant, of Glasgow, 
ms was present, and who has been making 
some successful experiments in distributing time 
over the city of Glasgow, to give an account of 
his operations. 

Quexert Microscopical, Jan. 26th.—Mr. P. 
le Neve Foster, in the chair. Mr. Suffolk 
delivered an address on the microscope, as to the 
establishment of elementary classes for be- 
ginners in microscopic study.—Mr. Archer read 
a paper on the respiratory organs of insects. 
Eleven gentlemen were elected. 











MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

MONDAY. 

Rovat Instrrvrion, 2.—General Monthly Meeting. 

Ewromooaicat, 7. 

Mepicat, 8. 

Socrery or Arts, 8.—Cantor Lecture. 
TUESDAY. 

Rovat Ixesrrretion, 3.—‘*On Heat,” Professor Tyndall. 

Aveto-Brauicat, 7.—“*'The Synonyms of the New Testament,’ 

Mr. Morris. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL, 8. 


Evyatnerrs, 8.—Discussion on ‘‘ The Craigellachie Viaduct,” and 

“The Grand River Viaduct Mauritius Railways.” 
WEDNESDAY. 

Roya. Socrery or Lrreaature, 4.30. 

Socrery or Arrs, 8.—Renewed Discussion on the Paper read by 
Mr. W. Hawes (Nov. 29, 1865), ‘‘On the Proposal that the 
- Railways should be Purchased by the Government.” 

Geotoeicat, 8.—‘* On the Mode of Formation of the Lake- 
basins of New Zealand,” Mr. W. T. Locke Travers: com- 
municated Sir C, Lyell; “On the Occurrence of Dead 
Littoral Shells in the Bed of the German Ocean,” Mr. Robert 
Dawson: communicated by Mr. T. F. Jamieson; “On the 
Glacial Phenomena of Caithness,” Mr. T. F. Jamieson. 

PHARMACEUTICAL, 8. 

Barrisn Arncuovogicar, 8.30. 


THURSDAY, 
Royar Institution, 3.—*On Heat,” Professor Tyndall. 
Royat, 8.30. 
AnytTr es, 8.30. 
— FRIDAY. 


Rovat Instirotron, 8.—“‘On the Deviation of the Compass in 
Iron Ships,” Mr. Archibald Smith. 


AsTrownomicaL, 8. 
? SATURDAY. 


Reévat Insrrrvutron, 3.—‘“ On Art Education,” Professor 
Westmacott. 


Royat Boranic, 3.45. 








ART. 


WATERLOO, TRAFALGAR, AND 
THE STORY OF THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST, BY MR. MACLISE. 

AD Sir Charles lived to see the manner 
in which Mr. Maclise has adorned the 

Royal Gallery of St. Stephen’s, he would have 

abandoned the doctrine which he frequently 

inculcated, that fresco painting was only another 
name for knocking holes in the walls which the 
architects had, with much thought, designed and 
proportioned. In certain cases of faulty or in- 

a se sad Pater am no doubt, right ; 

tat erever wall decoration is fairly understood, 

the painter is at one with the architect. The 
two compositions with which Mr. Maclise has 
filled the two principal wall- in the Royal 

Gallery look, and are, as much an integral part 

of that gallery as the windows, the cornices, and 

the mouldings generally, not to mention the 
intense human interest which they awaken as 


one paces ringly along the stately chamber. 
from the Queen’s robing-room, the 

‘* Meeting of Wellington and Blucher” is on the 
right, and fills a space some forty-five feet by 
twelve. There are, perhaps, horses and a 
hundred and fifty human figures in the picture ; 
and by a judicious enlargement of those nearest 
the tor, and by other cunning arti- 
fices familiar to the master, he is enabled to give 
tothe whole work the vivid appearance of ty. 
As the visitor walks the f paces, or thereby, 
by the picture, he feels as if he himself 

were treading the battle-field, and was actual 
witness to the various episodes before him. The 


scene 18 very natural, and furnishes another 
proof how thoroughly he understands the require- 
ments of mural decoration. The sweep of the 
hill, which rms & graceful are stretc from 
side to side of the picture, and is crowded all 
along its ridge with the retreating French, who 
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lumber on with the heavy guns 
may, appting s0 flee, bounds the horizon, 
a whole scene well up. In the 
centre of the foreground, at the angle of the 
shattered farmhouse, ‘‘ La Belle Alliance,” the 
victorious captains, grim with the dust of battle, 
grip hands from their saddled steeds, which find 
a dainty and nervous footing on the soddened 
earth, which Byron describes as ‘‘ covered thick 
with other clay,” ‘‘ heap'd and pent—” 

Rider and horse—friend, foe—in one red burial blent. 

Byron’s description, indeed, has evidently 
been the inspiration of Maclise. At all events 
the poet’s words have been reproduced by the 

ainter’s brush with a power which in the whole 
histony of our art has been unapproached. Well 
might Mr. Maclise’s brother artists, embracing 
all the most famous painters in London, send 
him a round robin of congratulation on the com- 
pletion of this work: technically, it was an era 
in English art, which opened up new glories to 
the painter; morally, it was an address, an 
appeal to the nation couched in such noble phrase 
as made men proud of their common heritage. 

It is too late in the day to affect either detailed 
description or criticism of a work which has been 
before the public four or five years, and which 
has mndioul’ the emphatic approval of every one 
capable of pronouncing an opinion. The innu- 
merable and touching incidents in the picture 
have all been described, from the dead pigeons 
lying on the house top and its live companions 
contin in the soft air of the summer evening 
over the bared rafters of the ruined homestead, 
to the grim Cameron Highlander (for there were 
true Celts in our armies in those days, raised, not 
in the noisome purlieus of Glasgow and Dundee, 
but in the wild glens of Ross and Sutherland, 
and in the fastnesses of Skye and Lewis) who 
sleeps by his war-pipe ‘‘ the sleep that knows no 
waking ’—from the dying soldier, on the one 
hand, attended piously by the priests and the 
sister of charity, to the ‘‘ young, gailant Howard,”’ 
on the other, whose body is being borne 
tenderly away by those stalwart, but nameless 
warriors, whom common dangers and a common 
humanity make indeed his brethren. The con- 
trasts of individual and of national character, 
the massing, the grouping, the wonderful his- 
toric detail, the immense variety of attitude and 
foreshortening, have been all pointed out and 
lauded deservedly: butcritics—and the remark ap- 

lies to the “Taga ar’’ equally with the ‘‘ Water- 
oo” picture—err ~ ig wae say that the eye is 
at once led up to the two vss Pas: f figures, Blucher 
and Wellington. They are certainly the leading 
figures, but they do not form the focus of the 
composition in the same way as they would in 
an ordinary oil painting. In the last the length 
bears a closer proportion to the breadth, and the 
int of distance can be taken up to an inch ; 
but here the exigencies of mural painting require 


a certain panoramic treatment. The moment 


we enter the field of battle, interest is powerfully 


awakened ; and it is only as we walk along that 
we become sensible of approaching an incident 
of more than ordinary moment. It is precisely 
as it would happen in actual life ; and it would 
have been impossible to focus a picture nearly 
four times as broad as it is long, in the ordinary 
artistic sense, without destroying the character 
of the work, or, as the architect would have 
said, knocking a hole in the wall. 

This true appreciation of the necessities of 
the case is also patent in the ‘‘ Nelson” picture. 
The horizon is bounded by the lofty hull of 
Redoubtable, and we walk along the larboard 
side of the Victory, towards the poop, picking 
our steps among the dead and the dying, till we 
come on the stricken hero in the middle of the 
quarter-deck. Here, again, the artist is perfectly 
realistic ; and yet he has managed to give variety 
and interest to group after group of gunners ; 
to impress the eye with the. rand incident 
of all, and so lead it ually off to the young 
middy in the poop, whose handsome head stands 
sharply out against the lurid sky, as he leans 
eagerly forward, firelock in hand, ready to slay 
the slayer. This is one of the best-told incidents 
in the whole story. In spite of the eternal blue 
of the sailors’ jackets, the artist has managed to 

ive wonderful life to hiscolour ; and the brilliance 

ere, as indicating full day, contrasts well wit 
the gathering gloamin of the other, where the 
moon and the stars peep timidly forth. 

In the ‘‘ Trafalgar,” as in the ‘‘ Waterloo,” 
the details are historically accurate ; and the 
labour and research necessary to this accuracy 
were something far beyond ordinary conception. 
The nation, indeed, is to be congratulated on the 
circumstance that Mr. Maclise set about these 
ee when he did, while there were yet those 
iving who had taken personal part in the 
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as best they ' actions delineated, [and who could guide 
and direct him in every particular as to 


uaiform, equipment, and the warlike fashion 
and di inline of the time. These are 
historical pictures in the true sense, and will 
be referred to as authorities in all coming time, 

This water-glass painting, or stereochrome, as 
it is learnedly called, is, to use the simple words. 
of Mr. Maclise, only another name for water- 
colour painting. The prepared surface of these 
works is an eighth of an inch thick, is composed 
of certain proportions of Bristol or Clifton lime 
and Reigate sand, and, when ready for painting, 
feels to the hand like rough sandpaper on swell 
The basis on which this preparation is laid may 
be bricks, slabs of slate, or even lath. The 
artist begins and finishes with water-colours in 
the ordinary way, and then the wall is syringed 
slightly and carefully all over with the so-called 
water-glass, which, chemically, we are told, 
is a preparation of silicic acid and potash, or 
more chemically still, a tetra-silicate of potash. 
This is the whole mystery. It was at the 
suggestion of Prince Albert that Mr. Maclise 
went in 1859 to Germany, and, under Kaulbach, 
mastered the whole process. He brought the 
practice to England, and was the instructor of 
all those who have used it since. 


We have left little room to speak of Mr. 
Maclise’s stirring ‘‘Story of the Norman 
Conquest,” which was exhibited some dozen 
years ago at the Royal Academy, and which the 
Art Union of London have had the wonderful 

ood sense lately to engrave and publish. 
These pencilled drawings, narrating, in forty-two. 
admirably chosen episodes, the whole, story of 
the Norman Conquest, from ‘‘ the departure of 
Harold on a visit to William of Normandy,” to 
‘* the finding of his body in the field of Hasti 
by the faithful Edith,” were the result of Mr. 

aclise’s leisure and his love, and consequently 
show the naturally heroic bent of the man. 
They were executed, we believe, without models, 
and in this respect he shows all the correctness 
of eye and facility of hand for which Horace 
Vernet was so lauded. Our artist’s archeology 
seems wonderfully correct, and he succeeds per- 
fectly in preserving and OO the 
physical and sieatl attributes of his heroes 
through every chapter of the noble epic. The 
work, though in quite a cabinet scale, is perfect 
mural in character, and therefore to be deaua 
with the ‘‘Trafalgar” and the ‘‘ Waterloo.” The 
engraver, L. Gruner, has been quite loyal to the 
original, and consequently very successful. 

e need not say how highly we value all 
three works : our main object has been to refresh 
the minds of our readers as to their existence, 
and to congratulate them, in these days of great 
public bereavements in the domain of art, on 
the happy fact that the modest creator of all 
these delights is still among us and in the hey- 
day of perfect manhood. 


ART NOTES. 








THOsE who know Mr. Redgrave only by his 
Porsenna or his beautiful transcripts of 
the wood scenery of Surrey, will perhaps be sur- 
prised to see a work from his hand in what may, 
without exaggeration, be described as a very 
grand manner. The figure of Donatello recently 

ut up in the South Court of the Kensington 
useum, for composition of line, for largeness of 
style, and for a general air of nobility, stands 
out in marked contrast toe the correct imbecility 
or feeble conception of tog many of its com- 
— He is represented az rae | The 
gure stands on the left leg, while the right rests 
on the step behind. In his right hand, which is 
extended, ts holds a medallion, which we ma 
suppose he has just finished; in his left he 
asps a hammer. The face is handsome. There 
1s soap od a little exaggeration of sway and 
posture about this figure, but not more so than 
is perfectly legitimate in ornamental composition ; 


ception is grand, it would have been a great 
work. But the arms look small and short rather 
than foreshortened. The thigh which is bent, 
though tolerably correct in outline, is defective 
in form, while the foot is enormously too long. 
The leg, too, on which the figure stands is 
wanting in that nervous energy which firm and. 
correct drawing alone can give. 


THe statue of Leda and the Swan recently 
purchased by Mr. Millais at Florence is now in 
the Kensington Museum. It is attributed to 
Michael Angelo, and said to have once belonged 
to Baecio Bandinelli, but we should be glad to © 
hear more of its pedigree. It is an extremely 





graceful composition. The figure stands on the 


and if the detail had been as perfect as the con- _ 


\\ 
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left leg ; the right is raised, and rests on a large 
shell ; the body bends over towards the right, 
and the head is thrown back in somewhat the 
same position as in the celebrated Slave, but itis 
more twisted round, and is looking down ; the left 
arm is raised over the head, and supports the hair 
and the drapery, which falls in massive folds be- 
hind ; the right arm rests on the neck of the 
swan ; the face is voluptuous and pretty, but 
feeble, and displays none of the power of Michael 
Angelo ; the eyes, in particular, are too liny and 
cutting; the arms are petty in style, and are 
too small at the wrists, elbows, and where they 
join the shoulders ; the right leg and thigh are 
too small for the left, and the knees are feebly 
drawn. But notwithstanding these defects, and 
a general smallness of style which reminds one of 
Bambaia, or even of Bernini, we are inclined to 
think that this group is from the hand of the 
great Florentine. The manner of the work is 
peculiarly his. We are not aware of any other 
sculptor who, as it were, felt for the figure in 
the marble as he did ; and the defects and cor- 
rections in the marble are some proof of the 
absence of a finished model in clay, without 
which no one but Michael Angelo himself would 
have ventured to have worked. The foot on 
which the figure stands, the hands, and more 
especially the feet of the Swan, are quite in his 
manner. The forms of the unfinished masses of 
marble show the hand and conception of a great 
master of composition, while none but a man of 
impetuous genius or fastidious taste would 
have left unfinished so beautiful a beginning. 
The finest view is from the back; nothing can 
be more graceful than the pose of the head and 
the general composition of the whole group. 


AccorDING to the latest arrangements the 
Archeological Congress at Antwerp will com- 
mence on thé 12th of August next, at half-past 
one, and will terminate on the 2lst of the same 
month. Wehave already published a list of the 
most interesting questions to be discussed at the 
meeting; but members have the privilege of 
proposing others, subject to the approval of the 
central committee. The Congress will be divided 
into two sections, one of which will be devoted 
to archzology, and the other to history. The 
subscription is ten francs, which entitles the 
person to the rights of membership, and to a 
copy of the ‘‘ Proceedings ;” which will be edited 
by the general secretaries, MM. A. Casterman, 
E. M. O. Dognée, Le Grand, and A. Wagener. 
It is proposed that excursions to various places 
of interest in the neighbourhood shall take place 
during the meeting. 








MUSIC, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


eal the biographer of Beethoven, 
gives a curious little story about the origin 
ot the famous allegretto of the Eighth Symphony, 
that bright little movement which has fascinated 
the world as completely, perhaps, as any 
single bit of the composer's work. He says that, 
one day in the spring of 1812, Beethoven, 
Maelzel, and a few friends, were having a ‘ fare- 
well dinner,” the farewell meaning that Bee- 
thoven was going to Linz to see his brother 
John and work at his Symphony in F, and 
Maelzel was starting for England, where he was 
to bring out his “‘automaton-trumpet.” This 
last ‘‘artistic” journey, however, was delayed 
on account of the ‘‘ Metronome,” which the 
clever mechanician had just then invented, and 
themeritsof which had earned a public testimonial 
from Salieri, Beethoven, and Weigl, declaring 
its utility. The testimonial, as we gather from 
Schindler’s rather confused narrative—he never 
can tell the smallest story clearly—consisted of 
a little round for four voices, celebrating the 
glory of the machine and its inventor in the 
ollowing ingenious verses :— 


rg 3 yee lieber lieber Maelzel. 
Ta ta ta ta +++eeeee leben sie wohl, sehr wohl. 
Ta ta ta ta -+e++» Banner der zeit, der zeit 


Ta ta tata ........+... groszer groszer Metronom : 
the ‘‘ta, ta, ta,” being a vocal rendering of 
the click of the metronome. This musical joke, 
the authorship of which does not appear, but 
which may well have been Beethoven's, 
gave him the theme for his allegretto, the 
notes of the first lime of the round being 
the same as those of the first two and a- 
half bars of the movement, and ing the 
metronomic indication, ‘‘quaver=72.” The 


round was trolled out, we may suppose, more 
than once at the farewell jolli i and the 
fancy of the composer must have been tickled 

quaintness of the rhythm, a fancy which 
grew into the wonderful piece of inspiration, 





ich. if it was the only extant relic of the man, 
vould proclaim him to have been one of the 
immortals. If the story is true—and it probably 
is, for Schindler says he got Beethoven to let him 
take a copy of the round—it records, perhaps, 
the most important service done to the world 
by that otherwise most vain apparatus, 
the mechanical metronome, and it is one 
additional proof of the potency of rhythm asa 
generating force in music. The rhythm of the 
allegretto is the first thing that strikes every 
hearer; it is that which makes it sound so 
unlike every other piece ; and now that we have it 
as a whole, we can almost fancy the lovely 


| melodic phrases which answer to the opening 


bars to have been wrapped up in that first 
theme, so spontaneously do they seem to flow 
out of it. But it is this spontaneity, of course, 
| that gives the Beethoven stamp to the work. 
There is a ‘‘ ta, ta, ta,”’ in **Don Giovanni, but 
neither the ‘‘Statna Gentilissima” nor the 
Allegretto could have been written by common 
men. 

This Eighth Symphony opened the second 
half of this winter musical season at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday. After six weeks’ 
interval, the band seemed to play with fresh 
vigour, and the audience to listen to its music 
with a fresh zest. Our last hearing of this 
symphony happened to have been at a certain 
provincial concert, where the band was small 
(and therefore noisy), the players tired, and the 
conductor a non-conductor, or more properly a 
misconductor. Perhaps the remembrance of 
that harum-scarum strange performance helped 
to make Mr. Manns’ band sound more delightful 
thanever. Thus, at least, it did sound. Never, 
we really believe, has more admirable playing of 
these symphonies been heard—not, at least, in 
England ; and we have yet to learn where, with 
one exception, can a more finished and exquisite 
rendering of the masterpieces of music be had than 
at these Crystal Palace Concerts. The one ex- 
ception is the ‘‘ Conservatoire” at Paris, where, 
without doubt, completeness of means and 
perfection of execution have been combined, as 
they have been combined nowhere else. But is 
it not a pity that while the ideal of excellence 
is thus so nearly reached, the only insuperable 
obstacle to its being actually reached should be 
a mechanical or pecuniary difficulty? Cannot 
the directors of the Crystal Palace now see their 
way to providing the only thing @vanted to make 
the band entirely what it should be—namely, a 
small reinforcement of ‘‘ strings ?”” With audi- 
ences of 5,000 people, it surely is not unreason- 
able to ask this question. How many crowns or 
half-crowns are wanted to pay for the required 
extra fiddlers? Only a fraction certainly of the 
margin of increase achieved in this last year or 
two. To stint the concerts now must be bad 
economy. It is obvious, letting alone any 
question of prestige, that they a & good 
revenue to the place. What else than Beethoven 
and a band would draw 5,000 people to the 
top of Sydenham Hill on miserable winter after- 
noons? With the little addition asked for, the 
orchestra would soon do itself full justice. It 
now cannot do that. Every bit of praise it 
earns has to be tempered with the provoking 
aa peg that mone the playing was Bat 
ect, the result was a little less than perfect, 
the deficiency being due, as the poor critics must 
be by this time quite tired of saying, to the 
‘*comparative weakness of the ‘string’ depart- 
ment, which somewhat = oy. especially in 
the fortissimo passages, the effect of the ensemble, 

by disturbing the proper balance of tone,” &c. 

We hope this will be the last season that such a 
complamt need be repeated. A _ judicious 
liberality on the a of the management will be 

appreciated by their musical clients, who really 

cannot be blamed for a little grumbling in this 
matter, knowing as they do that the salaries of 

fiddlers are not quite those of prime donne, and 

that every square foot added to the once little, 

but now vast, concert-room must have meant an 

increase in half-crowns. 


Two other pieces were played besides the 
Symphony, each of which deserves special men- 
tion. One was a violin concerto by Spohr (the 
Scena Cantante), the other Professor Bennett's 
overture, ‘‘ The Naiads.” In the first Herr 
Strauss was the soloist, and played in a style 
which roused the enthusiasm of the audience. 
When this gentleman made his first appearance, 
a little while back, at the Monday Popular Con- 
certs, his playing was at once ized as that 
of an accomplished artist ; but a player must be 
heard, as it were, ‘‘ all round,” before his merits 
can be thoroughly tested. Such testing at the 
hands (or ears) of London audiences Herr Strauss 





has now had, and if anything were needed to 
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confirm the position he has earned as a quartett 
leader, it would be the splendid dis he gave 
on Saturday of the best qualities of a soloist. A 
more “satiny” tone, to use a lady’s meta- 
phor, and a more irreproachably finished, and at 
the same time broad, easy delivery, we have 
seldom heard. The overture is one of those 
pieces, the hearing of which makes one happy 
to think there are such things as Crystal Palace 
Concerts. Perhaps, if there had been such fit 
audience at hand in Dr. Bennett's earlier time, 
we might not have to regret that such a penas his 
has been so long idle. Such a regret is brought 
forcibly to the mind when one hears the 
‘‘Naiads.” But putting this aside—for we hardly 
dare complain, with the remembrance of that 
noble music still in the ears—let us only say, 
may we hear more and more of what Dr, Bennett 
has found time to write. 

The foolish notion that such music is to be 
scorned because it happens to be coloured by the 
feeling for that of another man, or even inspired 
by it, is rightly answered by Mr. Manns in his 
programme. If no art is true but that 
which is independent of all other art, then 
there is no such thing as true art. If 
anyone calls the ‘“‘ Naiads” and ‘** The Wood- 
nymphs” Mendelssohn - and - water, we can 
only say, would that a score of men 
would arise who could produce a like compound. 
Every bit of such music is a precious possession ; 
and though no money can measure its value, any 
more than mere money can produce it, we may 
hope that the time will come when it will be 
seen to be wisdom to make provision, in the 
name of and in behalf of the public, for pre- 
venting the waste of power so valuable. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


THE performance of ‘‘ Judas,” by the National 
Choral Society, on Wednesday evening, was on 
the whole a good one, the chorus showig all its 
usual excellence, though making its full average of 
slips. The soprani, who are still the strong point 
of the choir, might with advantage restrain their 
energy in some points. We never saw a set of 
singers enjoying their music more, appa- 
rently, than does this strong phalanx of 
young ladies. But this very enjoyment has 
its dangers; it is apt to make wild singers ; 
and an oratorio like ‘‘ Judas,” where 
the dominant tone is one of exultation, is one 
which brings this fault out conspicuously. The 
solo singing on this occasion was very unequal. 
That of Miss Pyne was beyond all i 
but Mr. Leigh Wilson (who still figures on the 
bills as ‘‘the new tenor”) proved himself entirely 
unequal to the tremendous music of the part. 
It was perhaps, unfortunate for this gentleman 
that his first essay was in ‘‘ Elijah,” the tenor 
part of which oratorio happens exactly to suit 
his powers, containing as it does more of *‘arioso” 
than of ‘‘air,” and requiring rather musical 
declamation than vocalization. Handel’s music 
was the product of an age when singing meant 
vocalization, and must baffle singers who are 
not vocalists. Mr. Wilson tries his best to 
accomplish the florid divisions, the lung-and- 
voice-trying ‘‘ -music,” of ‘‘ How vain 
isman,” and of the great call to arms, but the 
effort is too much for him. The fine tone of his 
voice disappears when he forces it, and he 
frequently, from the same cause, sings out of 
tune. Miss Lucy Franklein was charged with 
the contralto music ; that she was successful in 
the part we cannot add. Mr. Thomas was the 
bass, and, it is almost needless to say, sang his 
music well, : 

Tue Popular Concert of last Monday was no 
less interesting and pleasant than these concerts 
are wout to be. The word or two which we have 
to say about it we defer. On Monday next, Ma- 
dame Goddard makes her first appearance for the 
season, and brings with her a Sonata, by Dussek. 
Not knowing the work, we cannot say if it is to 
prove a second “‘ Invocation.” 

THE Philharmonic Society opens its season on 
Monday, March 5th, and annouuces Schumann's 
** Paradise and the Peri’ as the feature of the 
concert. 

Tue ‘‘ Musical Society of London” held its 
first winter conversazione on Wednesday, at St. 
James’s Hall, The arrangements were much as 
they have usually been. ‘Lhe general meeting of 
the Society is to be on Feb. 7th, at the Edwards 
Street Room. 
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», VIIL.—A Day at Sorrento. 

»  IX.—A Life of Pleasure. 


VI. CHILE—WITH A FEW NOTES BY THE WAY. 
By a Tweive Years’ Kesipent. 


Vil. THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
VIII. DEATH ON THE SEAS. 


VOLUMES I. to XII, handsomely bound in cloth, price 
7s. 6d. each. 


By Prince 
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MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 








Now ready (One Shilling.) No. 74. 


The Cornhill Magazine 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
With Illustrations. 


ConrTeENTS : 


THE CLAVERINGS. (With an Illustration.) 


‘. Cuarrer I.—Julia Brabazon. 
»  I—Harry Clavering chooses his Profession. 


» IIL—Lord Ongar. 

MY COUNTRYMEN. By Marruew Arvovp. 
MY EXPERIENCE IN A GREEK QUARANTINE. 
ARMADALE. (With an Illustration.) 

Book the Fourth—(continued). 

Cuarter IV.—Miss Gwilt’s Diary. 
THE JEW’S WAILING-PLACE, JERUSALEM. 
CATHERINE DE BOURBON. 
THE CEREMONIES OF THE JEWISH RELIGION, 
TO ESTHER. Part II. 

SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 


The Shilling Magazine, 
No. X., FEBRUARY, 1866. 
ConrTeENTS : 

PHEMIE KELLER. Chapters XXXI. and XXXII. 
Author of “George Geith of Fen Court,” &c. 

LOVE'S SALUTE. 

REFORM. By Bowamy Price. 

THE STAFF COLLEGE. 

A WORD ABOUT WINE. 

ON A SONG IN “THE PRINCESS.” By G. Grove. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE YEAR 1809. By Atice Kine. (With 
an Illustration.) 

} ROYAL AUTHORS. By S. F. Wittrams. 

PSEUDOLOGIA : An Episode in the Life of a Barrister. By 
Syprey Warrrsa Chapter IT. 

ROBERT SCHUMANN ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By 
M. E. von G. 

THE MOSS ROSE. By S. J. Sercranr. 

THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. Chapters 


t xXxXX., XXXL, XXXII, and XXXIII._ By the Author 
of “Dr. Jacob,” &c. (Illustrated by Paut Gray.) 


“London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street. 
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TO BOTANISTS AND HORTICULTURALISTS, 
Annual Subscription One Guinea, post free. 


The Journal of Botany, British 


and Foreign. 
Edited by Dr. BARTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 


Published Monthly, with Coloured Plates of every Newly- 

British t, Garden Novelty, and Botanical Dis- 

> Watrer Fires, F.L.S, nal Articles by all 

viows of Boska Published at Hows and Abroad and the Latest 
ome : e 

Botanical Intelligence. A new (the Fourth) Volume now com- 


ber) has active every part of the Globe, includi 
North and South =e nes | 
offers great facilities for the DS ae 

R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 
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Now ready, to be had at all Libraries, Booksellers, and Railway Stations, handsomely printed, 
with Portrait Vignette, and Sketch Map, post Svo, 5s. cloth (postage 4d.), 


CASTAWAY ON THE AUCKLAND 


A NARRATIVE OF THE WRECK OF THE 


ISLES; 


**GRAFTON,” AND OF THE 


ESCAPE OF THE CREW AFTER TWENTY MONTHS’ SUFFERING. 
From the Private Journals of CAPTAIN THOMAS MUSGRAVE. Together with some 


Account of the Aucklands. 


Also an Account of the Sea Lion (originally written in Seal’s 


blood, as were most of Captain Musgrave’s Journals). Edited by JOHN J. SHILLINGLAW, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Arctic Discovery,” &c. 





The Times Correspondent (Dec. 19, 1865) says that Captain Musgrave’s Diary “ is almost as interesting as Danie? 
Defoe, besides being, as the children say, ‘all true ;’” and, speaking of the Escape, “‘ This is the most wonderful part 
of the narrative, as probably sugh another voyage, in such a boat, was never made before.” 





London : 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Art-Journal, 


The 
Price 2s. 6d. Monthly. 


LINE ENGRAVINGS IN THE FEB- 
RUARY NUMBER. 
I. J. R. HERBERT, R.A.—SUSANNAH, Engraved by 
H. Bourne. 
Il. T. WEBSTER, R.A.—SPRING, Engraved by Pevee. 
Ill. W. W. STORY.—A SIBYL, Engraved by E. W. Sroparr. 


THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
I. JOHN RUSKIN, M.A.—THE CESTUS OF AGLAIA. 
II. W. P. BAYLEY.—VISITS TO THE PARADISE OF 
ARTISTS. 


Ill. WILLIAM CHAFFERS, F.S.A._SAXON, ARABIC, 
PERSIAN, AND EARLY VENETIAN GLASS, 


with Twelve Specimens. 
lV. F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A.—ANCIENT BROOCHES 
AND DRESS FASTENINGS, with 18 Examples. 
V. 8S. C. HALL, F.S.A., and MRS. S. C. HALL.—ROBERT 
SOUTHEY, with 5 Illustrations. 
VI. HENRY SHAW, F.S.A.—ILLUMINATED DRAW- 
INGS. 
VII. MRS. S. C. HALL.—FREDERICA BREMER: a Me- 


moir. 


VIII. JAMES DAFFORNE.—JOHN BAPTIST MADOU 
(Belgian Artist), with Copies from 3 of his Works. 


IX. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A.—ARCHITECTURAL 
RESTORATIONS. 


X. CHILD-SONGS, with 2 Engravings. 

XI. W. EWART GLADSTONE ON GREEK ART. 

XII, PHOTO-RELIEF PRINTING. 
XIII. FEMALE ARTISTS’ SOCIETY :—EXHIBITION. 
XIV. THE KENSINGTON PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 
XV. THE LATESIR CHARLESLOCK EASTLAKE, P.R.A., 

&c., &e. 
London: VIRTUE & CO., 26 Ivy Lane. 





Now ready, Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d., 


CONCISE HISTORY of ENGLAND 


in EPOCHS. By J. Fraser Corxrax. With Chronologicai 
Tables and Maps, and Comprehensive Questions. 


*,* Intended chiefly for the Senior Classes of Schools, and for 
the Junior Students of Training Colleges. 


The writer has endeavoured to convey a broad and full im- 
pression of the great Epochs, and to develop with care, but in 
subordination to the rest of the narrative, the growth of Law 
and of the Constitution. 


Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. London: SIMPKIN, MAR- 
SHALL, & CO, 





FOR JUNIOR CLASSES IN SCHOOLS, LATE LEARNERS, 
THE SELF-TAUGHT, AND OTHERS. 


BEARD’S LATIN MADE EASY: 


an Introduction to the ~“— of Latin, Comprising a 
Grammar and Exercise Book. ithan English-Latin and 
Latin-English Vocabulary, an Index of Subjects, and a 
Supplement containing Tables of Verbs. 8th Edition, 3s. 6d. 


A KEY to the above, consisting of Translations of the La 
and English Exercises, may be had, 2s. - 


WHITFIELD, GREEN, & SON, 178 Strand. 





A New Edition, demy 12mo, embossed cloth, 4s. 6d., Illus- 
trated 


MANGNALL'S QUESTIONS, HIS- 


TORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS; with a Portrait of 
the Author, from the picture in ion of the family. 
This, the only full and complete edition, is specially 
noticeable in the Biographi Division, which contains 
notices of Palmerston, Cobden, Wiseman, Thackeray, &c., 
&c. The Questions on common subjects have been revised, 
enlarged, and modernized. 


Inquire for Tegg’s Edition. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Just published. 


TAINE, H., Professor of Aésthetics and of the History of Art 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of ART. 


Translated from the French, and Revised by the Author. 1 
Vol., 12mo, cloth, 3s. - e "% 
Mr. BAILLIERE, 219 Regent Street, London. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 


24 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


NEW READING-BOOK FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 
Price 1s. 


KIT and CO. A First Reading Book for 
Schools. In Monosyllables only. Managers wil! find this 
book hen § convenient for the Lowest Standard, which is 
examined in monosyllable only. 


THE WORLD in which I LIVE, and MY 
PLACE IN IT: a Universal History for Young Persons, 
from the Creation to the Present Time. By EF. 8. A. 
een Rey. J. H. Broome. New Edition, Revised and 
Improved. 7s. 6d, 


MY COUNTRY: a History of the British 
Isles. By E. 8S. A. Edited by the Rev. J. 12. Broome. 
18mo. 2 Vols. 6s. 6d. 





THE BIBLE in the COLLECTS; as 


Shown in Questions upon them, Answered in the Words of 
Scripture, adapted for Schools and Families. By WituraM 
Reynotps Oeie, M.A. Cloth boards, 2s, 6d. ; | mp cloth, 
28. ; morocco, 5s, 


CHILDREN’S BIBLE LESSONS; or, 


Type and Antitype. By H. A. D. Tuory. 10s. 6d. 





A HISTORY, .of,,,the CHUROE of 


CHRONICLES on, the ANCIENT 
istine, S. 





CATECHISM on the COLLECTS of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND; with Scripture Proois in full, 
and the Collects rendered into Verse. By Mary Jacor. Is. 





London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 








Imperial 16mo, 826 pp., cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; half 
morocco, 13s., 
THE 


STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, AND 
EXPLANATORY. 


Prepared Especially for the Use of Colleges aad Advanced 
Schools, 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


With about 300 Engrayings 6n Wood. 


“ A very valuable work, and one which, though chiefly in- 
tended for the young student, will not seldom aid the mature 


scholar.”— Educational Times. 


“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen 
at all within moderate compass. We believe it to be scholar- 
like and very well executed.”—Spectator. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A Complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on application to 
VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner, London. 
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AMERICA AND 


THE COLONIES. 





SAMPSON LOW & CO. beg to call attention to the American 


Department of their business, for whi 
acilities in their New Premises. 


ch they possess increased 
All the New American 


Books of interest are received simultaneously with, or in ad- 


vance of, American publication. 


Lists forwarded regularly 


to Customers, and Works not in stock imported to order. 





THIS DAY, IN LONDON AND NEW YORE. 


SOCIAL LIFE of the CHINESE: With 


tal, Educational, and Business Customs and Opinions. B 
Years Member of the Fuhchau Mission of the American Board. 


Religious, Governmen 
Doo.itTtT_LeE, Fourteen 


trated with more than 150 characteristic Engravings on Wood. 


Some Account of Their 
Rev. Justus 
Illus- 
2 Vols., Svo, 24s. 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZS NEW WORK.—In 1 Vol., 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


THE STRUCTURE of ANIMAL LIFE. 


46 [llustrations. 


PRESIDENT BUCHANAN’S NEW BOOK.—In 1 Vol., 8vo, 10s. 64., 
THE ADMINISTRATION on the EVE of WAR: a History of 
F 


our Years. 


By JamMEsS BUCHANAN, Ex-President of the United States. 








RECENT IMPORTATIONS AND PUBLICATIONS ON AMERICA & THE COLONIES. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
No. 210, JANUARY, 1866. Price 6s. 


CoNnTENTS : 


Il. THE CONDITIONS OF ART IN AMERICA. 
Il. CLIMATIC INFLUENCES ON SECESSION AND 
RECONSTRUCTION. 
Ill. DUCAL MANTUA. 
IV. OUR FINANCIAL FUTURE. 
V. COURTS OF CONCILIATION. 
VI. HENRY CLAY. 
VII. HOURS OF LABOUR. 
VIII. PRISON DISCIPLINE QUESTION. 
1X. THE CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 
X. THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
CRITICAL NOTES. 
LIST OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
*,* The attention of Librarians and Public Institutions is es- 
pecially invited to the desirableness of subscribing to this 
Periodieal, which (established in 1815) has for half a century 
maintained a position at the head of American periodical 
literature ; many of its articles have been reprinted in England 
and on the Continent ; and among its contributors are included 
the names of Webster, Everett, Channing, Sparks, Bancroft, and 
Longfellow. 


A HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, 


from the Discovery of the American Continent. By Grorce 
olumes I. to VIII., cloth, 4/. 16s. To be 


Bancrort, » 
completed in 10 Vols. Vol. LX. shortly. 


LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of 
ey LINCOLN. With Map, Speeches, &c. Crown 


HISTORY of the ADMINISTRATION 
of PRESIDENT LINCOLN: including his Speeches, 
Letters, Addresses, Proclamations, and Me es; with a 
Sketch of his Life. By H. J. Ravmonp. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SPEECHES of ANDREW JOHNSON, 
PRESIDENT of the UNITED STATES: with a Bio, 
graphical Introduction by Frank Moore. 12mo, pp. 495, 12s. 


LIFE of JOHN ADAMS, SECOND PRE- 
SIDENT of the UNITED STATES: with Notes and Lllus- 
trations. By his Grandson, Cuartes F, Apams. 14s, 


A HISTORY of the ORIGIN, FORMA- 
TION, and ADOPTION of the CONSTITUTION of the 
UNITED STATES, with Notices of its Principal Framers, 
By Greorce Tickyor Curtis, Esq. 2 Vols., 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


THE FEDERALISTS: a Collection of 
Essays written in favour of the New Constitution as aerecs 
upon by the Federal Convention, Sept. 17, 1787. Reprinted 
from the original text ; withan Historical I niroduction and 
Notes by Henry B. Dawson. In2 Vols. Vol. L, with Por- 
trait of Alexander Hamilton. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


AMERICA and HER COMMENTA- 
TORS: with a Critical Sketch of Travel in the United 
States. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


LIFE of EDWARD LIVINGSTON. By 


Cuartes Havens Hunt. With an Introduction by Grorcr 
Bancrort. 8vo, 14s, 


FRANCE and ENGLAND in NORTH 


AMERICA: a Series of Historical Narratives. By Francis 
Parxmay. Part First. 1 Vol., demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS on the FUTURE CIVIL 
POLICY of AMERICA. By Joun Wiitiam Draper, Author 
of “ Intellectual Development of Europe.” 1 Vol., demy 
8vo, price 9s. 


COMMENTARIES on the CONFLICT 
of LAWS. By Justice Srory. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, by Isaac P. Reprizip. 1 Vol, royal 8vo, price 32s, 


COMMENTARIES on the CRIMINAL 
LAWS. By Joe. Prentiss Bisuor. Third Edition, 2 Vols., 
royal 8vo, price 31, 15s, 





THE STORY of the GREAT MARCH: 
A Diary of General Sherman’s Campaign through Georgia 
and the Carolinas. By Brevet-Major G. W. Nicno.s, Aide- 
de-Camp to General Sherman. ith a Coloured Map and 
numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SPEECHES of JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., 
on the AMERICAN QUESTION. Revised by Himself. 
With an Introduction by Frank Moore, 1 Vol., post 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 


SOUTHERN GENERALS: Who The 
Are, and What They Have Done. By a Virginian. Wit 
Portraits on Steel. 8vo, cloth, 14s, 


A HISTORY of WEST POINT and its 
MILITARY IMPORTANCE; and the Origin and Pro- 
ress of the United States’ Military Academy. By Captain 
>. C. Bornroy, A.M. With Plans and Lilustrations. 8vo, 


price 16s. 


PUTNAM’S REBELLION RECORD: a 
D of American Events, with Documents, &c. Vols. 1. 
to VIl. Royal 8vo, Illustrated with Numerous Portraits, 
Maps, and Diagrams. Price 21s. each Vol. 


ELEMENTS of INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. By the late Hon. Henry Wueartox, LL.D. Second 
Annota Edition. By Hon. Wrutiam Beacn Lawrence, 
Author of “‘ Visitation and Search,” &c. 8vo, 35s. 


THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKES- 
PEARE. By Ricnarp Grant Wurre. Vol. L., completing 
the work. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. Vols. II. to xii. previously 
published, 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. With an Essay toward the Expression 
of his Genius. By Ricuarp Grant Wuite. 1 Vol, 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. 


LETTERS from JAMAICA in 
entitled “‘The Ordeal of Free Labour in the British West 
Indies.” By Witiram G. Seweit, Second Edition, post 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ His remarks on the labour question we think true, fair, and 
just. We have to thank Mr. Sewell for pointing out as a fact 
the natural deductions of common sense, and for bringing more 
under the domain of political economy results which have been 
= exclusively on, the theory of race.”—Hdinburgh 

view, 


TRACKS of McKINLAY and PARTY 
ACROSS the CONTINENT of AUSTRALIA. By Joun 
Davis, One of the Expedition. Edited from MS. Journal 
of Mr. Davis, with an Introductory View of the recent Ex- 
plorations of Stuart, Burke, Wills, Landsborough, and 
others, by Wittram Westeartu. The Last and Most 
Successful Exploration of Australia. In 1 Vol., 8vo, with 
numerous Ilustrations, in Chromo-Lithography, and Map, 
cloth, price 16s. [This day. 


A HISTORY of the DISCOVERY and 
EXPLORATION of AUSTRALIA, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Day. By the Rev. J. E. Teyison 
— F.R.G.S, 2 Vols., 5vo, with Map and Illustration, 


A HISTORY of NEW SOUTH WALES, 
from the Discovery of New Holland in 1616 to the Present 
Time. By the late Ropericx Fianacan, Esq., Member of 
the Philosophical Society of New South Wales. In 2 Vols., 
8vo, price 24s, 


THE PROGRESS and PRESENT STATE 
of BRITISH INDIA: a Manual for General Use, based 
upon Official Documents furnished under the authority of 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. By Monrcomery 
Martix, Esq. In 1 Vol., post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK FOR SETTLERS. 


CANADA in 1864, By Henry T. 
Cursuyre, late R.N., Author of “A Five Years’ Residence 
in Norway.” Fscp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ When a man has something to say he can conv 

of matter in a few words. This book is but panna beak, geeks 

leaves nothing untold that uires telling. The Author is 

himself a settler, and knows what information is most n , 

for those who are about to become settlers.”—A thenewm. 





AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


—Mrssrs. LOW & CO. are the English 


Agents for the following, which will be regularly supplied upon payment of the Subscriptions 


annexed :— 
NEW YORK TIMES.. ee =e ee 
NEW YORK HERALD ee - ee 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, a Weekly Journal of Arts, Sciences, &. 
igious and Family Newspaper 
Ward Beecher ’ 


THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT, a Re 
published Weekly, edited by the Rev. 


Daily. Weekly. 

£3 6 0 £0 15 0 per annum. 
3 6 0 100 = 
300 0 pe 


015 
015 0 99 


, ee oe 016 0 9 
These prices cover the American postage, but each paper is subject to the English Postage of 1d. on delivery. 





London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, or rey American, and Colonial Booksellers 


and Publishers, 59 Lu 


Hill. 
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TRUBNER & CQ’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—_ 


Venetian Life. By W. D. Howells, U.S. 


Consulat Venice. In1 Vol., post $vo, cloth. 
[Skortly. 





The Origin of Language. By Hensleigh 


Wepewoon, M.A., Author of “ A Dictionary of English Ety- 
mology,” &c. Fsep. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 





Verba Nominalia; or, Words derived from 
Proper Names. By Ricuarp Sreruxn Cuaryock, Ph.Dr., 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.S.A., &e. 8vo, cloth, 14s, 

[Vow ready 





Auguste Comte and Positivism. By John 


Srvuart Mit, Esq., M.P. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





Present Religion as a Faith owning Fel- 
LOWSHIP with THOUGHT. By Sana S. Heyneri. Part 
I, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


EDDA SZ.MUNDAR HINNS FRODA. 


The Edda of Semund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. With a Mythological 
Index. Part I. 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 





THE PIKESTAFF PAPERS. 
Is. Vol. I. of 
By Pikestaff. To appear 
from time to time. [Jn the Press. 


The object of this work is to supply a want very much felt— 
viz., useful and pleasant reading in such a signpie style as to 
afford relief from labour, not only to the young of upper circles, 
but to those whose lives are mainly spent in toil of body or mind. 


Plain Papers. 


The River Plate (South America) as a 
FIELD for EMIGRATION : its Geography, Climate, Agri- 
cultural Capacities, and the Facilities afforded for Permanent 
Settlement. 8vo, pp. 36, sewed, price, post free, 7d. 


An Account of Paraguay: its History, 
its People, and its Government. From the French of 
Cu. Quentix, 8v0, pp. 90, sewed. 1s, 





The Omnibus: a Satire. Crown 8vo, limp 


cloth, 2s. 6. 





Shall We Not Go Forward? A Discourse 
delivered in the Unitarian Chapel, Bridgewater. By Wriuram 
Cuartenton Covetann, B.A., B. Sc. 8vo, pp. 20, sewed, 1s. 





A Handbook of Modern Arabic. By F. 


W. Newman. Crown 8vo, [In the Press, 


The Reality but not the Duration of 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT is REVEALED: an Appeal to 
Scripture. By Joun Banrox, M.A., Curate of Rivenhal) 
Essex. 8vo, pp. 40, Is, 6d. . 








Renan and Strauss: an Essay. By 
Epwarp Zetter. Translated from the German, with Intro- 
ductory Remarks by the Translator. Crown 8vo. 

[In the Presa. 


Thoughts on the Athanasian Creed, &c. 


By a Layman. Fasep. 8vo. [in the Press, 





E Pur si Muove. By N. A. Nicholson, 


M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. 
(In the Preas. 





Incentives to the Higher Life. By the 


Rev, Wittiam Cuarrerton Covrtaxp, B.A., B.Sc, Fsep. 8vo. 
[In the Press. 





Connected Poems. By Charles Seabridge, 


Fsep. 8vo, [In the Press, 
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DICTIONARIES. 


In royal 8vo, cloth, 2 Vols., 27. 2s. ; half morocco, half calf, 
or half russia, 2/. 10s., 


CRAIG’S UNIVERSAL, TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL ETYMOLOGICAL, and PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, euabencing all 
the Terms used in Art, Science, and Literature. New 
Edition, revised by Dr. Norrati, with Appendix of New 
Words. The Appendix, separately, in cloth boards, price 6s. 


In royal 8vo, cloth (1,300 pages), price 12s.; half calf, 14s. ; half 
russia, 16s. ; rama, ected edges, 20s., 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE ; exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, 
Pronunciation, and Definition of Words; to which are 
added, a Synopsis of Words differently pronounced by diffe- 
rent hoépists, and Walker’s Key the Classical Pro- 
nunciation of Greek, Latin, and wri ne Proper Names 
with theaddition of » Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names, with their Pronunciation. Tenth Edition, revised 
and corrected. 





In medium 8vo (980 pages), cloth, price 12s., 


WEBSTER and WORCESTER’S NEW 
UNIVERSAL, CRITICAL, and PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, With Walker’s 
Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scripture Proper 
Names, a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names, and an English Grammar. 


In royal 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


KNOWLES’S PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Incorporatin 
the of Sheridan and Walker, with 50,000 additiona 
Words, and a Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and 
Scripture Proper Names. Ninth Edition, revised. 


THE CHEAPEST SHILLING DICTIONARY. 
In fsep. 8vo (256 pages), price 1s. 6d. cloth ; or 1s. cloth boards, 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY. With the Accentuation, Orthography, and 

on of the Language, distinctly shown, 

Teeceging, to the best authorities. To which is added, an 
Introduction to the English Grammar, the Pronunciation 


of the most important European Languages, a Chronclogical 
Table, and a variety of Useful Information. One Hun 
and Twentieth Thousand. 


In demy 18mo, cloth (288 pages), price 1s. 6d., 


THE SCHOOL EDITION of JOHNSON’S 


DICTIONARY. A New Edition, adapted to the Present 
State of English Literature, and comprehending the Prin- 
Terms of Military Science, ayn y &c., with a Useful 
ection of Philological, Literary, and Historical Articles, 


for ge reference. 


In demy 18mo, cloth (224 pales), price 1s., 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Enlarged and Modernized by 
P. Austin Norrauy, LL.D. 


In 64mo, cloth (632 pages), price 1s. ; roan, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 2s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S DIAMOND DICTION- 


ARY of the ENGLISII LANGUAGE, adapted to the 
Present State of English Literature; in which every good 
word is defined with precision and brevity, and the Accen- 
tuation and Orthography clearly shown. 


In royal 32mo, cloth (250 pages), price 9d.; roan, plain edges, 
10d. ; roan, gilt edges, 1s. 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. With Walker's Pronounciation 
of all the Difficult or Doubtful Words and Marks to show 
where to Double the Consonant in the Participle. 


in 32mo, cloth (200 pages), 8d.; roan, plain, 9d.; roan, gilt 
1s » P ’ & 


JOHNSON'S POCKET DICTIONARY of 


the ENGLISH LANGUAGE Improved by the addition 
of many Thousand Words. 


In royal 18mo, boards (200 pages), 1s., 
WEBSTER’S PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

ITALIAN. 
In royal 32mo, cloth (834 pages), price 3s, 6d. ; roan, 4s., 


GRAGLIA’S NEW POCKET DICTION- 


ARY of the ITALIAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
from Baretti, Bottarelli, Polidori, and Petroni. A Smaller 
Edition of the Work is also kept, price 2s, 6d. 


GRAMMARS. 


In 12mo, cloth, price 4s., 


THE ETON GREEK GRAMMAR. With 


Bishop Wordsworth’s Syntax. Literally Translated by Dr. 
Rovrieper. This Book can also be had in Two Parts :— 


Part I. The Accidence, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
» Ll. The Syntax, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 


In fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 1s., 
KENNY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 


Syntactical Observations, phical Exercises, Lessons 
on Parsing, Exercises and Questions for Examination. 








In 16mo, cloth, price 9d. ; roan, Is., 
LENNIE’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Cheap 
Edition. 

In 16mo, cloth, price 9d. ; roan, Is., 


MURRAY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A 
New and Improved Edition. 








HISTORIES. 


In post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Earliest Times to the Year 1858. By the Rev. James Wuure, 
M.A. With a Copious Historical Index. 
** An exceedingly well-written and interesting abridgment of 
our history.—Daily Telegraph. 





ln post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


THE FALL of ROME and the RISE of 
NEW NATIONALITIES. A Series of Lectures on the 
Connexion between Ancient and Modern History. By Joun 
J. Suerrarp, D.C.L., Head-Master of Kidderminster School. 


**The work possesses great merits, and will be alike useful to 
the student and instructive to the general reader.”—Observer. 


In post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s., 


MOTLEY’S RISE and FALL of the DUTCH 
REPUBLIC. With an Mlustration. 


In crown 8vo, cloth (750 pages), price 6s., 
THE VICTORIA HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


to 1863. By Arruvur Bartey Tompson. Printed on toned 
paper, with 400 Illustrations by Dalziel Brothers. 


In 4to, cloth gilt, price 5s., 


A PICTURE HISTORY of ENGLAND for 


the YOUNG. By Dr. Deuckxex. With 80 large Illustra- 
tions, Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


ln 12mo, cloth, half-bound, price 5s., 


THE HISTORY of FRANCE. From the 


Invasion of the Franks under Clovis to the Accession of 
Louis Philippe. By Erie De Bonnecnosr. A New Edi- 
tion, Translated from the latest Paris Edition. 


In fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 
THE HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, from 


the Earliest English lntercourse. By Cuarites Macrarvane. 
With 8 Illustrations and a Map. 


In post 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


D’AUBIGNE'’S HISTORY of the REFOR- 


MATION of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Abridge and 
Translated by the Rev. J. Giiu. 


“Mr. Gill's careful and judicious abridgment of D’Aubigné’s [ 


‘History of the Reformation’ cannot fail to be acceptable to 
the numerous class of readers who lack either time or oppor- 
tunity to study the original work.”—Spectator, 


In post 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 6s., 


THE GREAT BATTLES of the BRITISH 
ARMY, including the Russian War. By Cuantes Macrar- 
orn In fsep. 8vo, cloth, 2s,, 

GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


In fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s., 


WATTS’'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. With 


a Map. A Cheap Edition of this Work is also kept, in royal 
32mo, cloth, 1s. 


In fsep. 8vo, clot», 1s. 8d., 

WHITE’S LANDMARKS of the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. 

In fsep. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 8d., 

WHITE’S LANDMARKS of the HISTORY 
- of GREECE. 
In fsep. Svo, boards, 1s., 

EDWARD'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 


In 18mo, boards, price 6d., 


A SUMMARY of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


from the Roman Conquest to the Present Time. With 
ioe aad tie —— oe of > ‘fo and Civiliza- 
tion, and Questions ted to For the 
Use of Schools. By A. B. Epwanrps. ph. 





MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


In fsep. 8vo cloth, price 2s., 


YOUNG’S ALGEBRA and PLANE TRI- 
GONOMETRY. 


In fsep. 8vo cloth (167 pages), 1s. 1d.; or in red sheep, 1s. 6d.; 


WALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S ASSIST- 


ANT ; being a Com um of Arithmetic, and a complete 
Question Book for the Use of Schools. A New and Improved 
Edition, to which is added an Appendix on the Decimal 
Coinage. By J. R. Youne, 


N.B,-~A KEY to the above is also kept ; in cloth, 3s. 
The cheapest Penny Table-Book. 

In 32mo, paper cover (64 pages), price 1d.; or bound in cloth, 2d.; 
ROUTLEDGE’S PENNY TABLE-BOOK, 
containing a great variety of useful information. 

In 18mo boards, price 6d., 

EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 


Book I., based on Simpson’s Text with Explanatory Re- 
marks, &c., by Frawors Youne. 


1n 18mo boards, price 6d., 


ARITHMETICAL and GEOGRAPHICAL 


TABLES, for the Use of Schools and General Students. By 
Huon Gawrnror, M.R.C.P. Eighth Edition, with Emenda 
tions and Additions by P. A Nurrauz, LL.D. 
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READING BOOKS. 


In square 16mo, cloth, 5s., 


THE BOOK of TRADES: a Cyclopedia of 


Useful Information about all the Chief Trades. By Tuos. 
Arcuer. With 300 Illustrations, 


In post 8vo, cloth 5s., 


RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE. Epito- 


mized by Grorce TownsEnD. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. each, 


1. PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND 
ISABELLA. 


2. PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST of MEXICO. 
3. PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST of PERU. 
4, PRESCOTT’S CHARLES the FIFTH. 
5. PRESCOTT’S PHILIP the SECOND. 


In royal 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 


1. POPE’S HOMER'S ILIAD. 
2. POPE’S HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 


In fscp. 8vo, cloth (184 pages), price 3s., 


A GERMAN READING BOOK, in PROSE 


and VERSE. Selected and Arranged by Eugen Oswald. Also 
in Two Parts. Prose, 1s. 6d.; Poetry, 1s. 


In fsep. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s., 


THE STANDARD POETRY BOOK for 


SCHOOLS. Containing Selections from all the Best 
Authors. 


“Such a good collection has not appeared for years.”—Book- 
seller. 
In fsep. 8vo, cloth (192 pages), 1s., 
EASY POETRY. A Selection from the 
Best Authors. With Coloured Illustration. 
In 48mo, cloth, Illustrated, 6d., 
EASY POEMS. 


In fsep. 8vo, cloth, 1s., 


LITTLE POEMS for LITTLE READERS. 


Sixteenth Thousand. 
In fsep. 8vo, cloth boards, price Is., 


READING MADE EASY. By ANNE 


Bowmay. With many Illustrations. This Book isalso kept 
in limp cloth, price 


In fsep. 8vo, cloth (120 pages), price 1s., 


MUCH in LITTLE. A Compendium of 
Facts and Information for the Use of Young People. By 
Mrs. W. AvBert. 


ILLUSTRATED READING-BOOKS.—EDITED BY THE 
REV. T. A. BUCKLEY. 


Strongly bound, cloth, 
THE BOYS’ FIRST READING-BOOK. 


ls. 6d 


THE BOYS’ SECOND READING-BOOK. 
2s. 


THE GIRLS’ FIRST READING-BOOK. 
Is. 6d. 


THE GIRLS’ SECOND READING-BOOK. 
2s. 
LITTLE LADDERS to LEARNING. Each 


Illustrated with 125 Woodeuts by John Gilbert, Harrison 
Weir, and others. Crown 8vo, sewed in fancy wrappers, 6d. 


each. 
1. What to Eat and Dr‘nk. 
2. Animals and their Uses. 


SPELLING BOOKS. 


The cheapest Spelling Book ever published. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt (158 pages), price ls., 


ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH SPELLING 
BOOK. With 300 large lilustrations. 


In 12mo, cloth, printed on large paper, 1s. each, 


GUYS ENGLISH SPELLING - BOOK. 
Illustrated. 


CARPENTER’S SPELLING-BOOK. 
MAVOR’S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. 


In fsep. 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 9d. each, 


GUYS ENGLISH SPELLING - BOOK. 


Illustrated. 
CARPENTER’S SPELLING-BOOK. 
MAVOR’S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK, 


46 Cuts. 
VYSE’S SPELLING-BOOK, 54 Cuts. 


FENNING’S UNIVERSAL SPELLING- 
BOOK, 8 Cuts. 


MARKHAM’S SPELLING, 20 Cuts. 





and 
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ADAPTED FOR sn In 6 Vols., at 2is. each, 
THS. SCHOOLS, & FAMILIES, | THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF 
sh a re : UNI BIOGRAPHY : 


1. 
Corner’s Accurate Histories, 13 in Series, 
commencing at the earliest period, and continued down to 
the present time. In addition to their general truthful- 
= ness, they are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the 
manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the people 
in different epochs of their history. 

“Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, suecinct, and 
truthful, narrated the t events of the histories of Spain and 
Portugal, Germany, Holland and Be , Italy, and other 
countries. They might be read with advantage by mumndbases 
of parents, as well as children. The language so simple t ~y 
children must comprehend it, but withal so free from child 
insipidity than an adult may read it with pleasure.”"—A theneum. 


It 


Corner’s History of England and Wales, 
New Edition, enlarged, Sixty-sixth Thousand, with Chrono- 
logical Table of England’s Sovereigns, their Lineal Descen 
Relationship, and Progeny; Steel Plates, Map, Picto 
Genealogy of the Monarchs of England, and Illustrations of 
the Principal Events, Chronological Table, and Index. 
3s. 6d. bound; or with Questions, 4s. 


Ii. 


Corner’s History of Greece, after the 
same approved style as her “ Rome.” With Questions. | 3s. 
Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Twentieth 
Thousand. 

IV. 


Corner’s History of Rome, from accepted 
English and Foreign Authorities—Dr. Arnold, Niebuhr, 
Keightly, Macpherson, Smith, &c. With Questions. 2s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index. 


“This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for 
youth, whether at school or at home. The latest and best au- 
thorities have been consulted, and the substance of their dis- 
coveries and comments freely adopted.”— Herald. 


v. 


Corners History of Italy, from the 
Earliest Period to the Establishment of the a 
New Edition, cloth gilt, with Map and Steel Plate. . 6a. 


vi 


of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 
ousand. Plates, Map, Chronological 
With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History 
bound. Fourteenth 
Table, and Index. 


VII, 


Corner’s History of Scotland. 2s. 6d. 
bound. Pilates, a Chronological Table, and Index. 
Nineteenth Thousand; or with Questions, 3s. 


vill. 


Corner’s History of France. 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
——- third Thousand, Edition ; with Ques- 

ons, 


New 


IX, 


Every Child’s History of England, with 


mestions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. 
y Miss Corner. Price 1s. sewed; or 1s. 6d, bound in cloth, 
with the Map coloured. 


x 


. , * . 
Every Child's History of Rome. With 
Map, and Questions for Examination at end of each Chapter. 
By Epwarp Farr. Adapted for the Junior Classes, 1s.; or 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


XI. 


Every Child’s History of France. Ques- 
tions, and Map, Is.; or with 70 Cuts of Monarchs, cloth, 
1s. 6d. By E. Farr. 

xu. 


Every Child’s Scripture History. With 
Two Maps—Palestine in the time of Our Saviour, and Wan- 
derings of the Children of Israel from Egypt to the Promised 
Land. With Questions, as ‘‘ Rome.” 1s, ; or cloth, 1s. 6d. 


XII, 


Every Child’s History of Greece. With 


Map, &c., as “ Rome.” 1s.; or cloth, 1s, 6d. 
XIV. 


Papa and Mamma’s Easy Lessons in 
EOGRAPHY. Miss Sarcrant. A Companion to 
Miss Corner’s Play Grammar I)lustrated ; or, the Elements 
of Grammar explained, in easy Games. Each 1s. sewed, or 
1s. 6d. cloth. 

*‘ Judiciously adapted to infantile capacity.”"—Evangelical 

Magazine. 
xv 


Simplified. By Dr. 
Price 3s, 6d., in a clear 
type, royal 18mo. Second Edition, with Chronological 
Table and Index, and Questions, and Two large Maps. 


Scripture Histo 
J. 


irto, LL.D., and Miss Corner. 


XVI. 


Scripture Natural History. By the Rev. 
J. Youre, M.A., and Anna Maria Sarceanr. 70 LIllustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


XVIlI. 


Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Know- 
LEDGE ; Containing, in the form of an Easy Catechism, a 
complete Series of the Newest and most U: Information 
connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of 
Nature. Eighteenth Edition, 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


XV III. 


Charles Butler's Guide to Geogra am 
New and Concise Description of the Five Great Divisions of 
the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable Produc- 
tions, and the Characteristics of their Inhabitants. New 
Edition, improved by E. Farr, 1s. 6d. in cloth ; or, with the 
SB of the Gomes and Sevex Giyrnocrarnic Maps, 2s. cloth 
oar 


Londen : DEAN & SON, Prin Book and Print Publish 
Bible and Prayer-Book Warehouse, 11 Ludgate Hill. — 





A SERIES OF ORIGINAL MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED 
MEN OF ALL AGES AND ALL NATIONS. 


By Writers of Eminence in the various Branches of Literature, 
Science, and Art. 


Conducted by Professor Jonw Eanir, D.D., LL.D.; Joux 
Francis Wautuer, Esq., LL.D. ; Professor W. J. M. Rasxrxe, 
LL.D.; Epwm Layxesrer, Esq., M.D., F.R.S.; Professor 
Francis Bowes, M.A., U.S., late Editor of North American Re- 


view.—J. F. Wau ter, Esq., LL.D., Editor. 


Imperial Svo, illustrated by upwards of One Thousand Wood 
ngravi in 2 Vols., price 3l. 7s, embellished with a 
Series of Portraits of Distinguished Chemists, 


CHEMISTRY : THEORETICAL, PRAC- 
TICAL, AND ANALYTICAL, 


AS APPLIED AND RELATING TO THE ARTS AND 
MANUFACTURES. 


By Dr. SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R.S.E., M.R.1.A., Founder 
and Principal of the College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 





«The most valuable and elaborate work of the kind in our 
language.”"—Pro/f. Penny. 

** It displays careful and extensive reading, and is admirably 
illustrated.”—Prof. Miller. 

* Of good service, both to the scientific chemist and practical 
manufacturer.”—Prof. Andrews, 

“« It will supersede all similar publications in the country.”— 
Prof. Brande. 

“ Of the greatest practical value to the chemist, whether the 
scientific or the manufacturing.”— Prof. Gregory. 


“The best and most complete which has yet appeared, of 
chemistry applied to arts and manufactures.”—Pro/. Calvert. 

“Truly a national work, of which England may well be 
proud.”—Dr. Herapath. 

“ The very best and most elaborate guide-book in technical 
chemistry.”-—Prof. Morfit, U.S. 


In 1 Vol., crown 8vo, containing upwards of 400 pages, price 6s., 
HAND-BOOK OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 


By J. W. SLATER, 
Professor of Analytical and Practical Chemistry. 


Complete in Four Sections, cloth, gilt edges, price 16s. each, 
illustrated by upwards of 400 Woodcuts and 120 Highly- 
finished Engravings, drawn by C. Landseer, F. O. Finch, N. J. 
Holmes, and other Artists; about 80 of which are Coloured 
from Nature, or from Specimens in the British Museum, under 
the immediate superintendence of the Authors, 


THE 


MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY ; 


BEING A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE STRUCTURE, 
HABITS, AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE VARIOUS 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
QUADRUPE DS, BIRDS, REPTILES, FISHES, SHELLS 
AND INSEC?!*, INCLUDING THE INSECTS DE- 
STRUCTIVE TO AGRICULTURE. 


By Sir Joun Ricnarpsox, C.B., F.R.S. Lond., Hon. F.R.S, 
Edin., Author of the “ Fauna Boreali Americana,” “ Arctic 
Search after Sir John Franklin 7” Writram 8S. Daxtas, F.L.S., 
&c., Curator of York Museum, Author of “Treatise on Zoology,” 
“Elements of Entomology,” &., &.; T. Srexcer Connoxp, 
M.D., F.L.S., Emeritus Curator of Anatomical Museum, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and Formerly Lecturer on Botany, St. Mary’s 
Hospital, London; and Wiiuram Barmp, M.D., F.L.S., Author 
of “‘ Natural History of British Entomostraca,” ** Cyclopaedia 
of the Natural Sciences,” &c., and Anam Wuirr, Esq., Author 
of Popular “Treatises on Zoology, Insects, Crustacea,” &c., 
Curators in the Zoological Department of the British Museum. 


In 2 Vols., 268. 6d. each, illustrated by Maps, Engravings on 
Steel, and numerous Woodcuts, 


BIBLICAL NATURAL SCIENCE: 


BEING THE EXPLANATION OF ALL REFERENCES IN 
HOLY SCRIPTURE TO GEOLOGY, BOTANY, 
ZOOLOGY, AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By the Rev. JOHN DUNS, D.D., F.R.S.E, Professor of 
Natural Science, New College, Edinburgh. 





“This is a wide and noble field, and one at present unoccupied 
by any competent explorers. It weeds eminent qualifications. 
He who enters it should, in the first place, possess an extensive 
and accurate acquaintance with all the branches of natural 
history and physical science; secondly, with the principles of 
the exegesis of Scripture ; thirdly, with the principles of natural 
and revealed religion ; and finally, he should be a man of con- 
sistent and humble piety. Rare as it is to meet all these qualifi- 
cations in one man, we are satisfied that Dr. Duns possesses them 
in a higher degree than any writer in Europe with whose 
writings we are acquainted. . . . One cannot read these without 
being amazed at the extent and accuracy of the author's 
scientific knowledge.”— Bibliotheca Sacra. 


London: WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 22 Paternoster Row; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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D. NUT T’S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Homer’s Odyssey. Edited, | with Mar- 


nal References, various 
of the eltenham 


vy Henry Havas, B.D., Head 
School, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Vol. 
1. containing Books I. to Vl. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


Hayman's Exercises in Translation from 
“NGLISH POETRY into GREEK and LATIN VERSE. 


PART IL.—Selections from English ig © f for Translation into 
Latin and Greek. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 


PART II.—The Greek and Latin Translations of Part I. Crown 
Svo, price 3s. 


COMPLETE, being Parts I. and II. on opposite pages. 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


Adams’ Greek Exercises. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Adams’ Greek Delectus. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Adams’ Latin Exercises. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Adams’ Latin Delectus. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Adams’ Four Gospels in Greek: with 


Prolegomena, Notes, and References, for the Use of Schools: 
and Colleges. 12mo, 9s. 


*,* Se tely : St. Matthew, 2s. 6d. ; St. Mark, 2s. 6d.; St. 
Luke, 2s. ; St. John, 2s, 








GERMAN. 
Tiarks’ German Grammar. 12mo, 6s. 


Tiarks’ German Reader. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


Tiarks’ German Exercises. 12mo, 
KEY to ditto, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


Tiarks’ Introductory Grammar. 12mo, 


Hein gT hine OERMAN. Cows trots ae 


Heimann’s Fifty Lessons. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 
Heimann’s First, German Reading-Book. 


2mo, 3s, 6d. 


Heimann’s Introduction to the Study of 
GERMAN AUTHORS. 1i12mo, 4s. 6d. 


Heimann’s German Substantives. 12mo, 


ls. sewed. 


Ermeler’s German Reading-Book. 12mo, 5s. 
Eulenstein’s German Grammar. 12mo, 4s. 
Eulenstein’s German Exercises. 12mo. 


3s. 


s Elements of the German 
E. Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 2s, 6d, 


LANGUA 
Lessing’s German Fables, in Prose and 
Verse, with a close English Translation and Notes. 
Adapted to the Middle-Class Examinations. 12mo, 2s, 6d. 


Ollendorff's New and Easy Method of 
LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE, Translated 
(unabridged) from the Original French Edition, by Hewry 

-. Dutckxex, 12mo, 5s. 6d.—KEY to Ditto, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


Froembli 


Bartel’s Modern Linguist; or, Conversa- 


—— in English, French, and German. Square l6émo, 


Bartel’s Modern Linguist, in English and 


German (only). 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


Graesers Thesaurus of German Poetry. 


Demy 8vo, 6s, 6d. 


Pischel’s German Reader. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PRENCH. 


Angoville’s French Grammar. 12mo, 6s. 

Badois’ French Method. Crown §8vo, 

Bartel’s Modern Linguist; or, Conversa- 
tions in English and French. 18mo, 2s. 


Contes, par Emile Souvestre. Edited by 
Aveustus Jessorr, M.A., Head Master of King Edward 
Second Edition, revised. 





VI. School, Norwich. I2mo. 
3s. cloth. 
Karcher’s Biographies Militaires. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 


Manier’s French Reader. 32mo, 2s. 
Manier’s French Phrase and Word Books 


after the Plan of the Abbé Bossut. 32mo, 1s. each, stif 
wrappers. 


Schopwinkel’s Elementary French Gram- 


R. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Catalogues Gratis. 





London: D. NUTT & CU., 970 Strand: 
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HARRISON, 59 PALL MALL LONDON, s.W. 


BOOKSELLER TO HER MAJESTY & H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 








Now ready, in 1 Vol., royal 8vo, price Two Guineas, a New and Enlarged Edition of 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S (ULSTER KING-OF-ARMS) EXTINCT, 
DORMANT, AND SUSPENDED PEERAGES. 


Illustrated by Steel Engravings of the principal Arms. 


In this New Edition the history of each title is continued to the present time ; and the various dignities are traced down to their existing representatives. 


Now ready, in 1 Vol., royal 8vo, price 38s., TWENTY-EIGHT EDITION for 1866, 
SIR BERNARD BURKE’S (ULSTER KING-OF-ARMS) PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE. 


‘The first authority on all questions affecting the aristocracy.”—Glode. ‘* A Peerage like this is really a portion of the historic literature of the country, and should 

“‘Beyond comparison with any other books of the same class, and perfect of its kind.”— be studied by everybody.”—Illus. Lon. News. 
Examiner, “ As a Book of Reference for Lawyers it is invaluable. They can find nowhere else such 
“No one can take up this huge volume without seeing that it is a book of superior merit reliable and complete Pedigrees, and such accurate information of the families of their most 
and value, and such as not one person in a thousand could venture upon accomplishing.” — distinguished clients. There is no less troublesome or more interesting way of acquiring 
historical knowledge than by panes over the pages of such a Peerage as that of Sir Bernard 


“ Ulster King of Arms presents us annually with a Peerage and Baronet: e, which may be Burke’s.”—Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter. 
classed among the institutions of the country.” Daily Telegraph. ™ 4 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, complete in 1 Vol., price 22. 16s., 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S (ULSTER KING-AT-ARMS) 
GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC DICTIONARY OF THE LANDED 
" GENTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


“ A work of this kind is of a national value. - Its utility is not merely temporary, but it will “ The whole forms a fine and full account of the gentry of these realms—of that class ‘ who,” 
} ‘ fe , says Sir ‘Roreard in his preface, ‘ possess, though undistinguished by hereditary titles, an un- 


exist and be acknowledged as long as the families whose names and genealogies are recorded deniable right, from antiquity of race, extent of property, and brilliancy of achievements, t 
n it, continue to form an integral portion of the English Constitution.”— Post. take foremost rank among the lesser nobility of Europe.’”—Illustrated London News. 
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